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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
TraraLcar Square. 
Nomce TO ARTISTS. —All Works of Paint- 


tended for the 
ON at the DARE ‘ACAD: DEM, must must be sent in 
UES the Sth of APRIL next, after 

ly , nor —- ‘any Works 






ive di as proj rojecting 
ings ma —— Pictures obtaining ‘the. iation ees other- 
mga gry ne me ions necessary to be o ed may 

we reed at the Royal Academy. 


Joun Prescorr Kwioeut, R.A., Sec. 
2 ble care will be taken of Workssent for exhibition, but 
PrpR academy 
‘or loss, nor can 


y will not hold itself accountable in any case of 
it undertake to pay the carriage of any 
of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 





SH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 

GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 

of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
‘Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. Groner Nicot, Secretary. 








OF ARTS.—THE ELEVENTH 

get OF INVENTIONS will open on the 

of AP rat The days fixed fo ae Models, 

aioe ay SF for Exhibition are SDAY, 

ae the 8th, and SATURDAY, the Sth of APRIL. 
made for 6} space, and the Exhibition is free. 


a. ae should communicate at once with the 
Secretary. y Order, P. Le Neve Fosren, Secretary. 


Society's House, Fend Street, Adelphi, 7th March, 1859. 





Az ‘UNION OF LONDON. — SUBSCRIP- 
GUINEA.—Prizeholders select from the public 

iy add subscriber has a chance of a valuable prize, and 
vt a a large and a engraving, by C. W. Suarre, 

celebrated picture b . Fritn, R.A., the property of 
Majesty, “LIFE AT THE SEASIDE” Now ready for 


: Grorct Gopwin ‘ 
444, West Strand. Lewis Pococx, | Honorary Secretaries. 





EnoreNrs OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 


is RE-OPENED in ey ROWNEY & Co.’s Fine Art 
o Flees 


of 

iM ot =z tS Stanfield, oor aberts, Tattermole 

, Hunt, Bichardson, De Wint, ini Fielding, Prout, and 
nent artists. = from ll 7 o'clock. 

free, on signing the visitors’ boo! 








UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
—Fresh ies of every recent Work of ght merit 
Mechest in T ND "ri cn aieeien ae arr gt 
HON, PHILOSOPHY, A CLAS 
a continue to ag added to this Library as freely as Sub- 
seriders may require them 
ae tant rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
LUMES, per An 


ibecription oucedies Per Annum. First-Class Country 
steionon, Tro Be iinose and upwards, according to the number 


Cuanizs agate B msi =) New Oxford oma, London, 
Cross Street, Manchester 





wis WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

= a ees « on occurring to ) literary minds, public tal 
n answ: 

obtained, on application to RICHARD 

> we may be Lane, London. 

to execute every description of Printine on very 

ot office being furnished with a large and 

assortment. of Tyres, Steam Printine Macuings, Tisteav LIc 

Pressrs, and every modern im ement in the Printing 

ASreciuen Boox of Tyres, and i tion for Authors, sent 

. 


Ricuanp Barnett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 








ooD- -ENGRAVING. — = ER. GILKS 

that © execute every 
aie aca teen i, ed es SE 
\—London, 21, Essex Street, Srranp, W.C. 








AUTION.—MONSIEUR LOUIS PHIL. F. DE 








H. JAMES, the retired Physician, dis- 
while in Certain Cure for Consump- 
Colds, and General Debility. 
a when ena. a daughter, om 
was cured, and is now Dy and well. 
he ean we free to 
the recipes ca on their ees him six 
, 
M ian re “f ‘at Street, Strand. 


iG AQUARIUM. —LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 








LAST SIX NIGHTS OF THE PANTOMIME. 
Reval PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 


FAREW: SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 
MANAGER.—Last fast Nights of the undermentioned Plays :— 
HAMLET will be performed on MONDAY, MARCH the Mth; 
and (last time) on WEDNESDAY the 23rd. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, on TUESDAY the 15th; on 
Pog te the 18th ; on TUESDAY the 22nd ; and on THURSDAY 
e 2 
LOUIS THE ELEVENTH, on WEDNESDAY the 16th; on 
MONDAY the 21st, and (last time) on FRIDAY the 25th. 
MACBETH, on THURSDAY (last time) the 17th. 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, on SATURDAY the 19th; and 
with (last times) A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, on TUES- 
DAY and THURSDAY the 22nd and 24th. 
These plays will not be re-produced, with the exception, 
ps, of one or two representations only towards the termination 
of the Management in the latter part of the Month of July. 





The Public is informed, that Mr. & Mrs. C. KEAN’S 
ANNUAL BENE Til take Pee on MONDAY, MARCH the 
28th, when will be produced the Historical Play of KING HENRY 
THE FIFTH, being the last Shaksperean revival under the 

existing Management. 


BEETHOVEN. 


—>— 
Miss ARABELLA GODDARD & M. WIENIAWSEKI. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS AT 


8ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 21, 
In compliance with a very general demand, another 
BEETHOVEN SELECTION 
will be given at the SIXTH CONCERT of the 
CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Among other grand pieces the programme will include 
QUARTET in C Minor (No. 4, Op. 18). 
QUARTET in E Minor (Rasoumowsky—No. 2, Op. 59). 


SONATA PATHETIQUE, Pianoforte Solus (Op. 13). 
GRAND SONATA (dedicated ba sca in A Minor, Pianoforte 
and Violin. 





Pianist ........+. eatdespinee Miss ARABELLA GODDARD. 
Violinist® . Si at OE M. WIENIAWSEI. 
Second Violin .... Herr RIES. Viola .... M. SCHREURS. 
Violoncello ........ Signor PIATTI. 


The Programme will also comprise a varied selection of 
Vocal Music. 
CONDUCTOR ......0eeceeeees Mr. BENEDICT. 


For full particulars, see Programme. 


Sora Status, 5s. Reserved Seats grey A) 3s. Unreserved Seats, 
ls. To be obtained at the Hall, 28, Piccadi ty; Keitn ala « 
Co.; Cramer, Beare, & Co.; Hamnon p, and Culveuan &Co 





MISS. ARABELLA GODDARD begs 

mnounce that she will give TWO SOIREES of 
CLASSICAL. PIANOFORTE MUSIC, at the HANOVER SQUARE 

ROOMS, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 23, and APRIL 6, 

to commence at half- sag roe when she will be assisted by M. Sainton, 
ee Ales sew and Signor 

ription tickets for the two concerts—reserved_ seats, 15s. ; 
tas gle reserved seats for one concert, 10s. 6d.; unreserved tickets,7s., 
Grokeaara seats, 3s.—of Miss Gopparp, 47, W elbec k Street, Cave: ndish 
Square, and of the principal musicsellers ; and Kziru, Prowse,& Co, 
City. 


Ts MARTIN’S HALL. 
BEETHOVEN’S MASS in C, and MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN 
OF PRAISE will be performed on Wedn nesday. March 16, under the 
direction of Mr. JOH v HU LLAH. Principal vocaliste— Miss Banks, 
Miss Martin, Miss M. Biadsh sae ( rst app e), Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. a Cooper, Mr. 











R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA IS OPEN 

EVERY NIGHT SATURDAY Atemnog at Eight. TUES- 

DAY, THURSDAY, _— fternoons at Three o'clock. 

Stails, numbered a which can be taken in advance from 

the plan at the Egyptian “all every on from Eleven to Five 
without any extra charge, 3s. ; area, 2s. lery, ls. 





OYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 
ET.—INCREASED ATTRACTION.—A 
W OF THE VICTORIA BRIDGE, ON THE 
AND RAILWAY AT MONTREAL, added _ to 
BREWER'S MAGNIFICENT MOVING PANORAMA OF THE 
VE NTUCKY ; THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, 





Wr ag Ne ht; Tuesda d Saturday, at 
vel ven. a an y, a 
Three Box Office 0 4, 3 from Twelve till inp os : 





R. T. MASON JONES (late of Trinity 
College, Dublin) will deliver THREE ORATIONS at 
WILLIS’S LOOMS on the fol dewey Bite ag oF the First, TUESDAY 
1 ject d the Wits of the Irish 

DAY NEXT, MARCH 17th, “ Milton, the ot, 
,an na Writer” TUES SDAY, MARCH 2nd,“ Grattan,” &c. 
Commence at half-past 8, and terminate at 10. Subscri; to 
the —. Stalls, 12s its, 7s. 6d, Single Tickets, 5s., 





and 88 Cuts, forThirteen Stamps. W. Atrorp 
London, W. 














3s., of all th the principal Musicsellers, and of Ropeat Ww. 
Guzivims, 19, Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, W. 


PIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 


MER, BEALE, & Co. have a stock f varior ri 
tae Regent Street. la sed 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New — ARON TORE, and 
every variety warranted.—201, Regent S 








Hales by Auction. 





Miscellaneous Books, Five Days’ Sale. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
Chancery 


his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and 
Lane, on TUESDAY, MARCH 15th, and four following Days, 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


In > De ent of Literature, comprising the rey of Two 
amen opguneet), snk Ge e Remain: ining Portion of brary of 


Rafties. y_ com 
Historical, and Theological Books, Classics, French and Spanish 
Works, Modern Works in Medicine, yore and Na’ His- 
tory. A few Oriental Books, Voyages, and Travels, and weed L 
the Chinese language, a curious Collection of Astro! 
Astronomical — Prints, Caricatures, New Novels, and 2 
Recent Publications 


To be Viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 





Drawings by the Old Masters. Fine Modern Engravings, fc, 

MESSE. 8. LEIGH aa & JOHN 
LKINSON, Auctioneers of Litera: 

illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL <4 AUCTION Neat cele 

House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on HURSDAY, 17th of 

MARCH, ” 1859, and Three following days, at One o'clock precisely, 


A COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS 


By the Old Masters, and 


A VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE OF PRINTS, 


oa ming Rare Theatrical and other Portraits; London Topo- 
Engravings after the oo Masters of the different Schools ; 
Sho ce "Modern sem igeteos, 9 LL — ished Artists; Beautiful 
Plates from Finden’s ae & ery ; cellaneous Prints for Ilus- 
bg some Beauti Drawings a Fish, by Bowdich; Port- 
folios, 


May be Naswed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
four Stamps. 





Valuable and Important Books from the Library of a 
Gentleman. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Anctioneess of Liernry Aver and Works 
are of the Fine Arts, will SELL Oy ae CTION G3 an 
ouse, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on TU ‘H 22, 
1859, ay Following Day, at One o'clock pai. 
VALUABLE & IMPORTANT BOOKS FROM 
THE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, 
Cos B, Yoreons a and ae in various countries, 


from an 
early nt time lish History and Topograp! &. 
the Best Edition of Btow'e 8] an oy 


includi ne wenden, 1- e Paper Copies of 
the Works of Aubrey, Manning, a y, ant Py A~-4 “ 
English Poetry and Drama, the hos del ‘olceton a of Ey, soavinae, 
the Engraved Works of Hogarth ; and curious 


books, printed by yakyn yo "Worde: "tana - ey Greek 
and Latin Classics, a few interest ng manuscripts on vellum, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
four stam: stamps. 





The Libri Manuscripts, 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Litera: 
connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION. at thee 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, MARCH 28! 
and Seven following days, the extraordinary 


COLLECTION OF VALUABLE 
MANUSCRIPTS, 


Chiefly upon vellum, in various languages of Ew and the East, 
formed by M. GUGLIELMO LIBRI, the eminent Collector, who is 
— to leave London in consequence of ill-health, and for that 
dispose rae: his fm secorscl treasures. This Collection embraces 

Biblical, Theol Classical, Historical, Seientific, and Miscel- 
laneous Works in ait I anguages, and includes a great ean of 
remarkable nae bw: cabpra aphy, from the ear! to the 

resent time. It may be justly affirmed that this is is one of the most 
important Sales, in point of | as interest and value, that has ever 
been brought before the Publ’ 

A detailed Catalogue in im atin 8vo., extending to 260 , and 
illustrated with 37 Plates of Fac- -similes, will be forwarded on the 
receipt of 68 penny stamps. 


sen 








NEW VOLUME OF BOOKS. 
Just published, feap. cloth, price 5s. 
OLY PLACES AND OTHER POEMS. B 


Mrs. HEY. Author of ‘ The Moral of a a ” “« The 
of the Woods,” “ Recollection of the Lakes,” &c. & 


“ There is vigour and freshness about these poems, » combined with 
much real earnestness of purpose.” — Bell's Messeng: 





London: Hatcnarp & Co., 187, Piceetiy. 
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CHARLES KNIGHT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
—~>~— 


This day is published, in Four Volumes, demy 8vo. price 36s., and 
illustrated by 32 Steel Engravings and Numerous Woodcuts. 


THE POPULAR 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION 
OF 1688. 


(With a Copious Index.) 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


This, the First Division of the Popular History of England, forms 
a separate and complete work ; with which view a Copious Index 
is added to the Four Volumes. The Fifth Number of this part of the 
History, being No. XX XVII. of the Second Division of the work, 
was published on the 3lst ult. 

“ Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a particle of bombast; 
in short, by his genuine sympathy with all of English kind; he (the 
author) succeeds in arousing the patriot while he disarms the critic, 






and we predict that the reception of his book will fully justify its | 


title. is attempt to supply he place of ‘ Hume’s History’ is in a 
great measure successful ; at least we know to which we ourselves 
shall henceforth turn by preference.” —TZimes, Dec. 29, 1858. 





NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 
—~— 


CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, 
Late Her Britannic Majesty's Consul for the State of Massachusetts. 
In 2 vols. demy 8yvo. with a coloured Map, price 28s. 


“ This work will no doubt scatter many delusions that are preva- 
lent among us, and correct many mistakes.” —Literary Gazette. 

“ Besides the number and variety of his subjects, Mr. Grattan had 
good opportunities for closer observation than most travellers poesess, 
and his style, whatever else may be said of it, moves along without 
impediment.” —Spectator. 





LIFE OF RUBENS. 
—e— 


SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS, 


ORIGINAL UNPUBLISHED PAPERS ILLUSTRATING HIS 
LIFE AS AN ARTIST AND A DIPLOMATIST. 


PRESERVED IN H.M. STATE PAPER OFFICE. 


WITH AN APPENDIX 


Of Documents respecting the Arundelian Collection ; the Earl of 
Somerset’s Collection ; The Great Mantuan Collection; the Duke 
of Buckingham, Gentileschi, Gerbier, Honthorst, Le Sueur, 
Myttens, Torrentius, Vanderdoort, &c., &c., &e. 


COLLECTED AND EDITED 
By W. NOEL SAINSBURY 
(Of H.M. State Paper Office). 
In One Large 8vo. Volume, bound in cloth, price 16s. 


“It is a volume which should find favour with the public at large, 
for its hero belongs to us all.”—Athenaum. 

“Mr. Sainsbury has been labouring in the State Paper Office not 
in vain. His volume will, among other things, throw a light on the 
introduction of many of the great artist’s works into this country, 
as well as on hisconnection with the English court.’’—Spectator. 

“Mr. Sainsbury has made a most important contribution to the 
Historyof Art in this country.”—Ilustrated London News. 





FORSTER’S GOLDSMITH. 
— 
In One Volume, crown 8vo.%7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


With 40 Tilustrations, after designs by C. Stanrrern, R.A.; D. 
Macuise, R.A.; Joun Leecn, Ricwarp Doyte, and R. J. Hamerron. 


“No author in this productive and charming department of 
literature has ever exhibited so wide a range of knowledge and 
sympathy ; and though his hero had become a hackneyed topic, the 
orig nality with which the work is conceived and executed, the vast 
variet of facts, anecdotes and letters, which are now produced for 
the first time, the new and more truthful light in which the old 
materials are disposed, render these Memoirs as fresh and novel as 
thcugh Mr. Forster had been the first biographer of the poct, instead 
of the last....This is real Broorarny.”—Quarterly Review, Oct. 1854, 





WILKINSON'S EGYPTIANS. 
—+— 
In crown 8vo. with Numerous Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF 
THE PHARAOHS,. 


By SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.R.S, 


TO WHICH IS ADDED AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. 


By SAMUBL BIRCH. 





London : 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


COMPLETION OF CHAPMAN’S HOMER. 


Now ready, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. elegantly printed, Portrait of Chapman, and Frontispiece, cloth, 12s. 


THE ILIADS OF HOMER, Prince of Poets, never before in any L 


truly Translated, with a Comment on some of his Chief Places. Done according to the Greek by GEORGE : 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER, M.A. aj : CHAPMAN ; with 


In 2 yols. feap. 8vo. uniform cloth, 12s. 


THE ODYSSEYS OF HOMER. Truly Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN 
Edited by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER, M.A. , 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, uniform cloth, 6s. 


BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, HYMNS, EPIGRAMS, HESIOD, MUSES, 


AND JUVENAL’S FIFTH SATIRE. Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN. Edited by the Rev. R. HOOPER, M.A. 


“ The translation of Homer published by George Chapman in the | never translated any passage till he read his version ; indeed 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, is one of the greatest treasures the English | he has been cormalines suspected of using instead of om % 
es pe can pe sa rll rae dat de Dr. Jounson. riety 

“Chapman writes and feels as a as Homer mig! ave “ Chapman’s truly grand version of Homer....Wh consider 
| written had he lived in England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. | the subtle influence of poetry upon the rising cpirite of thease it 

It is an exquisite poem, with almost unexampled sweetness and | tempts me to hazard the speculation that if Chapman’s noble para 

crs! of language, all over spirit and feeling.” —CoLEripeE. phraze had been read, instead of Pope’s ‘enervating monotony, and 
_ “*T have just finished Chapman’s Homer. Did you ever read it?— | as extensively, the t of readers would have been more 
it has the most continuous power of interesting you all along...... poetical,” &e.—R. H. Horne. 

The earnestness and passion which he has put into every part of these “Pope, Sotheby, and Co r, the best known translators of 
poems would be incredible to a reader of mere modern translations.” | Homer. By general consent, Chapman’s version is far more Homeric 
—Cuarces Lams. than these.”—Prorgssor F. W. Newman. 

“Waller could never read over the translation of Chapman with- “ The editor of these five rare volumes has done an incaleulable 
out incredible transport.” —DRryDEN. service to English Literature by taking George Chapman’s folios out 

‘‘ Chapman’s translation is often exceedingly Homeric—a praise | of the dust of time-honoured libraries, by collating them with loving 
which Pope seldom attained.”—HAtiam. care and Danie apap and, through the agency of his en pub- 

“Chapman, the vigorous and fiery translator of Homer.”—Anis | lisher, bi nging Ce apman entire and complete within the reach of 
Wittworr. those who can best appreciate and least afford to purchase the early 

“ With Chapman, Pope had frequent consultations, and perhaps | editions.”—Atheneum. 





JoHuN Rvssect Situ, 36, Soho Square, London. 


NEW EDITION OF NARES’S GLOSSARY. 








In 2 thick vols. 8vo., printed in double columns, cloth, 11. 8s. 


A GLOSSARY; or, Collection of Words, Phrases, Customs, Proverbs, &e, 
illustrating the Works of English Authors, particularly SHAKESPEARE and his Contemporaries. By ROBERT NARES, Archdeacon 
at Pig e ne reer with considerable additions both of Words and Examples. By JAMES 0. HALLIWELL, F.R‘S., and 
THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., , &e. : 


The Glossary of Archdeacon Nares is by far the best and most useful work we possess for explaining and illustrating the obsolete 
language, and the customs and manners of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it is quite indispensable for the readers of the 
literature of the Elizabethan period. The additional words and examples are distinguished from those in the original text by a + prefixed 
to cocks ay — contain ee ree = ae 2 Eosabapeec examples, the result of original research, not merely supplementary 

o Nares, but to all other compilations of the kind. With these advantages, it is hoped that the New Edition of Nares’s Glossary 
offered to the public will be found worthy of its patronage. : i ean vs 





Joun RussELt Sm1tu, 36, Soho Square, London. 





KING ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo. printed by C. MY RISCINC RAM ve (a few copies on Large Paper for the Amateur of Choice Books, 
. 2s. 6d.) 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. THE HISTORY OF KING ARTHUR AND OF THE 


KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. Compiled by SIR THOMAS MALORY, Knt. Edited, from the Edition of 1634, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., Member of the Institute of France, &c. 


JouNn RvussE.L SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London. 





THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 
A COMPENDIOUS ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By ‘the 


. — BOSWORTH, D.D., Anglo-Saxon Professor in the University of Oxford. 8vo. closely printed in treble columns, 
cloth, 12s. 


“ This is not a mere abridgment of the large Dictionary, but almost an entirely new work. In this compendious one will be found, at 
a very a ee, all that is most practical and valuable in the former expensive edition, with a great accession of new words an 
matter.”—Author’s Preface. 


A DELECTUS IN ANGLO-SAXON, INTENDED AS A FIRST-CLASS BOOK IN 


THE LANGUAGE. By the Rev. W. BARNES, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Author of the “Poems and Glossary of the Dorset 
Dialect,” “ Philological Grammar,” &c. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. sss V4 


GUIDE TO THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE, WITH LESSONS IN VERSE AND 


PROSE for the Use of Learners. By'E. J. VERNON, B.A., Oxon. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


JoHN RvussELL Smit, 36, Soho Square, London. 





MR. M. A. LOWER’S WORKS. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES. An Essay on Family Nomenclature, Historical, 


Etymological, and Humorous; with several illustrative Appendices. By MARK ANTONY LOWER, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. Third 
Eattion, enlarged, Woodeuts, cloth, 12s. . ” ‘am ” 

This new and much improved edition, besides a great enlargement of the chapters contained in the previous editions, comprises several 
that are entirely new, together with notes on Scottish, Irish, and Norman Surnames. The “ Additional Prolusions,” besides the articles on 
Rebuses, Allusive Arms, and the Roll of Battel Abbey, contain dissertations on Inn Signs and remarks on Christian Names; with a copious 
Index of many thousand names. These features render “ English Surnames” rather a new work than a new edition. 


CURIOSITIES OF HERALDRY, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OLD ENGLISH 


WRITERS. With Illuminated Titlepage, and numerous Engravings from designs by the Author. 8yo. cloth, 14s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS |TO LITERATURE, HISTORICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, AND 


METRICAL. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHRONICLE OF BATTEL ABBEY, IN SUSSEX. Originally compiled in Latin bya 


Monk of the Bstablishment, and now first translated, with Notes, andan Abstract of the subsequent History of the Abbey. 8yo. with 
Illustrations, cloth, 9s. 
Joun Russett Suiru, 86, Soho Square, London. , 
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1, 
Yow ready, feap. 8vo. uniform with the “ Aldine Poets,” price 6s. 


BACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM; 


OR, TRUE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE. Newly ted by the Rey. ANDREW 
JOHNSON, M.A. ‘ 

Now ready, feap. 8vo. 6s. 


’ e 
Wr. ISAAC TAYLOR'S LOGIC in 
THEOLOGY ; and Other ESSAYS. 

“Weshall best do our duty to our readers by giving them a short 
account, criticism apart, of the Essays included in this volume by 
their orizinal and gifted author. ‘ Logic in Th ’ isareview of 

Edwards's di ctrine of Fatalism, and a protest against its 
application to daily life. The second Essay po a melancholy 
account of the low state of Unitarianism in England. The third, 
entitled ‘ Nilus, or the Christian Courtier in the Desert,’ is a kindly 
portrait of a phase of Christian character quite foreign to our times, 
and guides us to de! ect and honour real goodness under the most 
“upeouth disguise. The fourth, draws a picture of Paula and Eusto- 
¢ehium, under the spiritual guidance of Jerome, and finds a parallel in 
Tady Huntingdon and Whitfield. The fifth and sixth, extract prin- 
ciples for our promi in the government and evangelisation of 
India from the history of Theodosius and Julian. While, in the con- 
Essay, our author endeavours to point out a resting place for 
Faith, apart from controversial system and theory.”—Notes and 
Queries. 


3. 
New Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s.; 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE PHYSICAL THEORY OF 
ANOTHER LIFE, By ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq., Autuor of “The 


Natural History of Enthusiasm. 


4. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


LIFE AND BOOKS. By J. F. BOYES, 
M.A. Author of “ Illustrations to Zschylus and Sophocles,” &c. 
“Tt contains many a true thought pithily spoken,’—Examiner. 
“Shows shrewdness and reflection.” —Spectator. 
“The volume wil! afford not alone subject for pleasing perusal, but 
also subjects suggestive in the highest degree.” —Observer. 





3 
Now ready, post 8vo. 6s. 


FOOTPATHS BETWEEN TWO 


WORLDS, AND OTHER POEMS. By PATRICK SCOTT. 


2. 
Just published, feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


the Rev. W. EDENSOR LITTLEWOOD, B.A., late Scholar 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
“Graceful and gentle versions of the New Testament Parables, 
erat for the reading of the young, andas devotional exer- 
Atheneum. a 
Lately published, feap. Svo. 5s. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
“Mr. Morris is an exquisite and original genius; a poet whom 
poets will love.” —Literary Gazette. 


4 ° 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


THE WORKS OF VIRGIL, closely ren- 


dered into English Rhythm, and illustrated from British Poets of 
the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. By the 
Rey. R. C. SINGLETON, M.A. 





1. 
Now ready, super-royal 8yo. 15s. 


ROADSIDE SKETCHES IN THE SOUTH 
OF FRANCE AND SPANISH PYRENEES. By THREE 
WAYFARERS. With 24 Illustrations by Toucusrone 

“Touchstone’s four-and twenty lithographs are sufficient in them- 
selves to make this handsome volume a welcome addition to the 
library table; and the terseness, good sense, and vivacity of the 

will recall many a pleasant scene to those who know the 

ground traversed by the ‘ Three Wayfarers,’ and tempt many who 

ply yet unacquainted with it to follow in their steps.’"—Daily 
jews, 


2. 
Now ready, 2 vols. feap. Svo. 12s. 


THE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO: a 
. 
Tale. By the Author of “ Magdalen Stafford.” 

“Magdalen Stafford’ has taught us to look eagerly for the 
author’s second work, and the ‘ Romance and its Hero’ has not dis- 
inted us. ‘The story is of a young girl living in a dream with one 
-minied longin * realised in a manner far unlike her visions. 
of the prin:'pal characters is highly finished ; the ‘ hero’ him- 

self is made to grow upon us most artistically.”—Monthly Packet. 





1. 
Now ready, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE LATE 


BISHOP OF LONDON. 
BISHOP BLOMFIELD’S TWENTY- 


FOUR SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND PRAC 
TICE, AND ON THE CHURCH. Hitherto Unpublished. 


2. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


KING'S COLLEGE SERMONS. By the 


Rey. E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Divinity Professor. 


3. 
Just published, 12mo. 6s. 


SERMONS FROM ADVENT TO 


TRINITY, Preached in a Country Parish. By the Rey. 
HASTINGS GORDON, M.A. 


4. 
In 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6¢. 


AN ESSAY ON THE EXISTENCE AND 


ITRIBUTES OF GOD. By EDWARD STEERE, LL.D., 
University College, London. 

“ Dr. Steere has worked hard at his subject, read much, and gives 
in notes interesting and instructive fragments of his reading, while 
in his text he attempts, with much success, to fuse into a single 
atgument the chief part of what has been said by different thinkers, 

rate the existonce of God and his goodness,” —Ezaminer. 


London : Bett & DALpy, 186, Fleet Street. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BERTRAMS. 
By AN enecaaiaie : 


Author of “Dr, Thorne,” ‘‘ Barchester Towers,” *‘ The Three Clerks.” 


In three vols. post 8vo. 
[Published this day. 








MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 


Author of “‘ The Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici.” 


.In two vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. 
[About the 15th of March. 











A Tuirp Epirion, with Numerous Appirions. 


QUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


¥or the use of the Junior Classes in Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Schools. 


BY GEORGE L. CRAIK. 


. Post 8vo. cloth, 
[On the 15th of March. 








A TrirpD AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


DOCTOR THOR 
BY icaiesiades Andel 


In one volume, handsomely printed, price 5s. 


NE. 


[ On the 15th of March. 
CuapMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Shortly will be published in Three Vols. crown 8vo, 


THE RECOLLECTIONS 


GEOFFREY HAMLYN. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, ESQ. 


Macmi.ian & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Just published, with Maps and Plans, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


NOTES OF A CLERICAL FURLOUGH, 
SPENT CHIEFLY IN THE HOLY LAND. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT BUCHANAN, D.D. 





Buackie & Sox, Warwick Square, City, London ; and Glasgow and Edinburgh ; and all Pookse!crs. 
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Publishing in Monthly Parts, Twenty-four in number ; price 28. 6d. each, and in Volwmes, Siz in number, at intervals of four monthe, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


. ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


(HE following list exhibits the leading departments of the CycLormp1a or ARTs AND Sciences; and the names 
of some of the new Contributors are subjoined ; others will be added. This Division also includes all branches of Miscellaneous Inforn ation not 
contained in the other Three. 
PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS, CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ORIGINAL WORK. CONTRIBUTORS AXD REVISERS—ENGLISH CYCLOPEZDI, 








( A. Dz Morean. 
.. | G. B. Arry, A.M., Trin. Col., Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. : : 
“| A Dz Moreax, A.M., ‘Trinity College, Gambridge, Professor of | Ropmet Guan, MoM. FRACS asap 
MATHEMATICAL, ASTRONOMICAL, AND Mathematics, at University College, London. Cambridge. id 4 ? . 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS ..................06 Rev. R. SneersHanxs, A.M. (the late), Trinity College, Cam- 


Cuaries Tomiinson, Lecturer on Science, King’s College, 





ESE bridge. E. W. Braytey, F.R.8 
Ea ae Rev. R. Murpuy (the late), Caius College, Cambridge. Pioeedes a ae : 
ELECTRICITY—MAGNETISM ... ". | AL Ross. ; " a A.M., F.R.8., Jacksonian Professor, 
SM IMINEIONNG sos cccorecsssecococsoosoovencsassescosovnes Be. 
~ Day.—R. ua Pewee Ce. age Poe M.D.— 
k. Becker (the late), of Berlin.—G. Bupp, M.D.—R.Dicxson, E, Franxranp, Ph.D., F.R.S. Lecturer on Chemisty 

M.D.—Dr. GreunutLt, Trinity College, Oxford.—C. J. Jouy- : Fheensecks pag ppsache ‘D 

CHEMISTRY........... riancteriacaninie rnicsarsceetitined sromn, MD. (the lnts).—J- Simon, MLD.—T. Sovrawoon St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


R. Dickson, M.D. 


MATERIA MEDICA, MEDICINE, SURGERY 
E, Lanxester, M.D. 


Smitru, M.D.—W. Covtson.—J. Farisn, A.M., Trinity College, 
Cambridge.—J. Paazt, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—W. 
Yovarr (the late), Veterinary Surgery. 


Sir C. L. Easttaxe, President of Royal Academy.—R. Forp.— 
FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, AR- 

CHITECTURE, &c. 
BUILDING AND ENGINEERING ................ 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ... 


Sir Epmunp Heav.—H. Howarp, R.A. (the late), Professor 
of Painting, Royal Academy.—R. Wxsrmacott, R.A.—R. N. 
Wornvm, Curator of the National Gallery.—W. Hosxine, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at King’s College.—W. H. Lezps.—W. 
Ayrton, F.R.S., F.8.A. (the late). 


Prorgssor Davies, Woolwich. 

Hon. Cartarn Devereux, R.N. 

J. Narnign, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 

Masor Procter, Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 


James THORNE (Fine Arts). 


owe. Dornezity, R.E. 


NAVIGATION ap MILITARY SCIENCES SM Baxer, 


J. Coatmers Morton, 





Rev. W. Hickey. 
RURAL ECONOMY Rav. W. L. Rua (the late), Vicar of Winkfield. 


T. Braptgy, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich, and 
King’s College, London.—Epwarp Cowper (the late), Professor 
MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY......... of Manufacturing Art and Machinery, King’s College, London. 
—G. Dopp.—E. Norris, Royal Asiatic Society.—A. Ross.— 
J.T. Stanzspy.—A. Uns, M.D., F.R.S. (the late). 


G. R. Burnett, C.E, 
T. H. Kry, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor / 


Gxroras Dopp. 


Comparative Grammar at University College, Lcndon —W. D. 
tiie iatitidcndendniciamesnenvesectianee’ Curistiz, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge.—J. Horrvs, Pro- 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY ae fessor of Mental Philosophy, University College, London.— 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL ECO- Gzrorer Lone, A.M.—Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, A.M., Trinity 

NOMY hata bképvanogenanssndeenecsisies’ College, Cambridge.—T. E. May, Barrister-at-Law, House of 
pc li R. Porrzr, F.R.S. (the late), Sec. of the Board 

ts) e. 


J. H. Burton, Advocate, Edinburgh.—B. F. Dvurra (the late), 
Barrister-at-Law.—T. Fatcongr, Barrister-at-Law.—D. Jar- 
ping, A.M., Barrister-at-Law.—Grorcre Lone, A.M.—J. J. 


T.H. Key. 
A. Dz Morean (Logic). 
Caries Kyigut (Political Economy . 








Rosert Matcotm Kerr, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
C. W. Goopwin, A.M., formerly Fellow of Caius College, 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE uiissecsscssssseeees Lonspatk, Barrister-at-Law.—Mr. SERJEANT Manninc.—J. Barrister-at-Law. , a 
Starx, Advocate-General of Ceylon.—W. J. Tayzzr, A.M., | J % nae LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law! 
Trinity-College, Cambridge.—G. Wittmorg, A.M. (the late), Six “< oD Resriateres-ls 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. ES EDWARD AVIS, DAITISUEI-Bi-LaW,. 





THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED :— 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Sie Volumes, Price 31.; or, in Three Volumes, h«!f-bound morocco, 31. 12s. 


**'The cheapness and excellence of this hae 7 sem will secure to it wide circulation 
and a permanent position. The introduction of the names of living persons makes the 
work more jvaluable and attractive. The Cyclopedia is admirably written, and con- 


sidering the very large number of mistakes usually found in the biographical 
—" published in this country, will become remarkable for its correctness.’"’— 
moner, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 28.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bownd morocco, 2l. 10s. 


‘*By common consent this ‘@ycLorzp1a oF Groararuy,’ seems to be an excellent 
work. It took its rise in the ‘ ro Me gy tonal where the department of Geograph: 
was particularly well managed, later discoveries, and the multitude of facts of all 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, Price 2l. 28.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bownd morocco, 2I. 10e. 


“Few things have been more remarkable than the progress of natural history | natural science, shows how much has to be stated which was not”in the original work. 
research during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of orga- | A reference to the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, and Professor Ansted, 
nised life, in which the microscope has revealed so much to us. The advance of | suggests how much there is of new and curious to be found in chemistry, physiology, 
knowledge has been accurately noted in the English Cyclopedia. The bare mention of | and geology.”—Times. 
such names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as authorities in 








magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penman of the camp and 
the ship, have been carefully incorporated with the wells onl make it the richest we 
have.” — Westminster Review, October, 1858, 











BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 





KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS 


OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Part L., price 10s. 6d., contains 
FRANCE, with Index to 4406 Places on the Map. 
NORTHERN ITALY, | with Index to 6230 places on the Map. 
SOUTHERN ITALY, j 
SWITZERLAND, with Index to 4907 places on the Map. 
GREECE, with Index to 2187 Places on the Map. 
will be published in Ten Parts, price 10s. 6d. each, and 
ees ian sedino ce rtable Volume, size 20 20 by 134 inches, con- 
of a series * 48 original and authentic Maps, constructed by 
. KEITH J 


HNSTON, F.R.G.S., Author Of the “ Physical 
‘atlas,” &c., and beautifully engraved in the finest style, and 
coloured, 
Map. 


by W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, with a Special Index to each 
Wiu11am Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 





A NEW EDITION REVISED. 





In Crown Octavo, 10s. 6d, 


THORNDALE: 


OR, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 


By WILLIAM SMITH. 
Author of “A Discourse on Ethics,” &c. 


“Jt is long since we have met with a more remarkable or worthy 
book. Mr. Smith is always. thoughtful and suggestive. He has been 
entirely successful in carrying out his wish to produce a volume, ae 
reading which, a thoughtful man will aren pas wi with as i 
between the leaves, and muse — what he has read is 
that the book must have been written slowly, and at interv vaisy from 
its affluence of beautiful thought. No mind could have turned off 

such with the equable flow of a si e know few 
— which there may be found so many fine thoughts, . 
illustrations, and happy turns of expression, to invite th 
8 pencil.” —Frazer’s Magazine. 


Witu1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 





CONCLUDING VOLUME. 


On Saturday next will be published the Eighth Volume of 
LIVES 
OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Containing the Lives of 
ELIZABETH STUART, FIRST PRINCESS ROYAL OF GREAT 
BRITAIN ; AND SOPHIA, ELECTRESS OF HANOVER. 


The Ape G oe thee geben in Eight Volumes Post Octavo, with 
Portraits os Price 41. 4s., bound in cloth. 
The Volumes are Ta separately. 


Wituram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 





UNIFORM EDITION. 


WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 


In 5 vols., crown octavo, price 1. 4s. 
Sold separately, viz. :— 


DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN, 5s. 6d. 

TEN THOUSAND A YEAR, 2 vols. 9s. 

NOW AND THEN, 2s. 6d. 

THE LILY AND THE BEE, 2s. 

INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE AGE, Is. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES, 5s. 


Witu1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 





In large 8vo. uniform with the “ Book of the Farm,” price 2I. 2s. 


THE BOOK OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 
AND MACHINES. 
By JAMES SLIGHT axp ROBERT SCOTT BURN, 


ENGINEERS. 


Epitep sy HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
Illustrated with 856 Engravings, 


WitutAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh 


and London. ' 
4 





ow ready, elegantly half-bound russia, price 1/. 10e.; or in green cloth, 1/. 4¥., the First Volume of a 
RE-ISSUE OF THE , 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


IN TWENTY-ONE (OR TWENTY-TWO) VOLUMES QUARTO. 


With upwards of FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS on STEEL, and SEVERAL THOUSANDS on WOOD. 


One Volume to be Issued every Two Months, and the whole to be completed within Three Years. 


In this Re-issue there can be no danger of interruption in the publication of the Volumes, as Seventeen of them ar 


completed, and it is fully expected that the Work will be finish 


sets, will have an opportunity of doing so. 


in 1860, when those who may wish to complete their 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST VOLUME: 


Dissertation I—ON THE PROGRESS OF METAPHYSICAL 
AND ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, SINCE THE REVIVAL 
OF LETTERS IN EUROPE. BY DOUGLAS STEWART, 
Esa. 

Dissertation II—ON THE PROGRESS OF ETHICAL PHILO 
SOPHY. By SIRJAMES MACKINTOSH, LL.D., &c., WITH 
A PREFACE BY WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. 

Dissertation II].—ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND CORRUP- 


Edinburgh : ADAM & CHARLES Biack; London: SImMpPKIN, 


TIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY, 
D.D. 

Dissertations IV. & V—ON THE PROGRESS OF MATHE- 
MATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. BY PROFESSOR 
PLAYFAIR AND SIR JOHN LESLIE. 

Dissertation VI.— EXHIBITING A GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE PROGRESS OF MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. BY PROFESSOR JAMES FORBES, D.C.L. 


MARSHALL & Co. 





This day, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s, cloth. 


POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“MARY POWELL.” 


ARTHUR HALL, VirtvE, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





PUBLISHING FOR AUTHORS. 
R. WESTERTON, in consequence of repeated 


solicitations, has the honour to eee to the nobility, 
gentry, his friends, and the public in ge hat he has entered into 
pre er for PUBLISHING for A THORS, and that he has 
secured the literary services of a pi Bee, of great experience. 


MANUSCRIPTS sabmitted to him for publication will resort 
the earnest attention. In addition to all the advantages enjoyed by 
other Publishers, Mr. Westerton has the opportunity of  cineulating 
a considerable number of copies of every new Work which may be 
confided to him for Lape tetas among the numerous Subscribers to 
hisextensive Library, which is ee ere by any for abundance of 
new and old Books, and Moderate Subscriptions. 





In the press, 


A TALE OF BELGRAVIA. 
BY A DISTINGUISHED WRITER. 
C. Westerton, Publisher, 20, St. George’s Place, Hyde Park Corner. 





PUBLISHING REFORM 


BY THE 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


OME few years back the New Quarterly Review 

called attention to the present system of Publishing. and urged 
upon Authors the absolute necessity for a thorough Keformation. 
The Article was a mere seven days’ wonder, producing no effect 
whatever on the Literary World, which jogg ed on its usual course, 

wling against Publishers in "general, without giving its brains 
fhe trouble of thinking how the evils complained of could be 
remedied. At last it was determined upon to establish the NA- 
TIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, for the ex vhs purpose of 
carrying into operation a sweeping measure of Pub ishing Reform, 
the Prov visions of which, and every information requisite for Authors 
will be forwarded fre e by Post, on application to the a at the 
Offices of the Company, 4 , Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C 





MOORES IRISH MELODIES. 
EXPIRATION OF THE COPYRIGHT. 


AMES DUFFY has the honour to announce 
e that he has now ready for delivery, in One Grand Volume, full 
Music size, elegantly bound in cloth, richly gilt, SOM mee witha 
splendid frontispiece and title, by GEORGE MEASO 


Price only 12s. 6d. Free by Post, ls. aay extra Seaniity published 


A. SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES, with 

and Acc its, by SIR JOHN STEVENSON, 

Mus. > and Characteristic Words, by THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 

New edition, with the harmonised Airs for two, three, and four 
voices. Edited by PROFESSOR GLOVER. 


Dublin: James Durry, Wellington Quay. 
London: Hatt, Virtue, & Co. » 25, Paternoster. Row. 





Tust Lesage price 3. 6d. complete, with hundreds of original Wood- 
cuts. Title and Frontispiece by Harvey, crown 8yvo. pp. 330, 


TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS ; 


including everything Marvellous and Rare, Odd, Curio 
Quaint, Eccentric, and Extraordinary, in all Ages and Nations. ue, 





Fifteenth Thousand, Illustrated with 1000 Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 
ACTS FOR EVERYBODY: 
A complete Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, comprising— 

1. THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


2. THINGS THAT OUGHT TO BE KNOWN. 
3. THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Warp & Locx, 158, Fleet Street. 





ARNOLD'S FIRST GREEK BOOK.—FOURTH EDITION. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 5s. 
HE FIRST GREEK BOOK ; on the plan of 
s First Latin Book.” By the Rev. THOMAS KER- 
GHEY FR ARNOL LD, tS = late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambri 


London: eleinibss Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author. 


THE SECOND GREEK BOOK; containing 


an Elementary Treatise on the Greek Particles and 
of Greek Derivatives. 5s. 6d. a 


THE THIRD GREEK BOOK; containing a 


Selection from XENOPHON’S CYROPZDIA, with N 
and Glossarial Index. 3s. 6d. * ee 


THE FOURTH GREEK BOOK; or, the Last 
Four Books of XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, ’ containin THE 
RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND: with’ Notes, and Gram- 
matical References. 4s. 





NEW WORK BY J. EWING RITCHIE. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


ERE AND THERE IN LONDON. By J. 


EWING RITCHIE. Author of the “Night-Side 
“The London Pulpit,” &e. . ee 


Contents : The House of Commons, from the Strangers’ Galle 
A Night with the Lords—The Reporters’ Gallery—The Lobby of he 
House of Commons—Our London Co mdent—Ex eter Hall— 
Sunany at the Obelisk—The Penny Gaff—The Derby_Vaushall The 

Stock Exchange—Rag Fair—Mark Lane—The Coal-Whippers— 
Portland Place—An Omnibus Yard—The New Cattle —s 
Government Office—Paternoster Row—The London Hospital 

“ bs. have no doubt that his work will be extensively nbe and us 


deserves no less, for it is thoroughly im jal; v 
steep! ia = details, and extremely well writien.”? i Iitustras reas ‘News of 


« We initialed the ae as being likely to afford a spare 
hour of pleasant recreation.”"— Leader. ~ 7 _ 


London : Ww. Tweeptir, 337, Strand. 





Just published, price 4s. 


MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By W. AVO 


London: F. Harrison, bookseller to the Sais 59, Pali Mall. 





This day, Svo. price 2s. 6d. 
Vy HITE-HANDS. A Legend of German 
Chivalry. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By HENRY SPICER. 
Londcn : Boswortn & Hanntson, 215, Regent Street. 
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18, Grtar Mannsonoven Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_o— 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. 


From Original Family Documents. By the DUKE OF BUCK- 
INGHAM, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

the many interesting subjects elucidated in this work 

will be found:—The Trial of Queen Caroline—The King’s Visits to 

Ireland, Scotland, and Hanoyer—Female Influence at Court—The 

Death of Lord Castlereagh—Junction of the Grenville ry with 


the Govermment—The Political and care! Career of George 
Canning—O’Connell and the Catholic Claims—The Marquis Wellesley 
in Ireland—The Duke of Wellington’s Administrat: George IV. 





as a Patron of Art and Literature, &. 

“ These volumes are the most oo of the Buckingham papers, 
hot only from the nature of the matter, but from the closeness of the 
period to our own times.”—Spectator. 

“ These volumes are of great intrinsic and historical value. They 
give us a definite acquaintance with the actions, a valuable insight 
into the characters, of a succession of illustrious statesmen.”—Critic. 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE, HIS 


COURT AND TIMES. From numerous Unpublished Sources. 
By MISS FREER. 3 vols. with fine portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 
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A Popular History of the United States of 
America. By Mary Howitt. (Longman 
& Co.) 

Au. that Mary Howitt touches she must do 

well. A graceful fancy, delicate handling, 

dear insight, and a certain nameless womanly 
charm that spreads like an atmosphere over 
her writings, mark and inform every work she 
has hitherto put forth. One may be sure, 
too, of her conscientiousness. She has no 
trickiness, no flashy sentiment, no vulgar 
smartness, but a sweet and gentle serious- 
ness, as of one who has thought and felt 
much, which of itself enlists the sympathies 
and commands the respect of her readers. 

She has not fallen below herself in her new 

work. Attempting nothing very deep or 

recondite, she has been content to popularise 

Bancroft’s weightier volumes, rather than 

to give an original history compiled from 

independent sources; what she does give of 
ongwal being thoughts and _ reflections, 
not hitherto-unrecorded events. She is 
generous and catholic; willing to recog- 
nise the good that lies in all sorts and 
conditions of men, and reverently observant 
of the Providence of History. For the 
brave and daring adventurers who first 
discovered, and vainly sought to utilise, the 

Northern States; for the pilgrim fathers 

who carried out there the faith and hopes 

which their mother country and the mother 
church denied them; for the freer-thoughted 

Vane, Roger Williams, steadfast, mild and 

true, and brave Anne Hutchinson; for the 

Quakers, persecuted by the very men who 

had themselves suffered persecution, and 

rushing to martyrdom as to rewards and 
honours; for the Catholics who, when the 
tide turned once more against them at home, 
fled for life and liberty to Maryland, as the 

Puritans had fled to Virginia and New Eng- 

land; for the Indian chiefs, stately and 

dassic in their native heroism; and for the 

Jesuit missionaries, braving death and van- 

quishing pain for the sake of the unconverted 

heathen; for all she has a generous and 
appreciative word, granting to each the 
honour which human well-doing and human 
striving demand, whatever the form or creed 

they take. It is pleasant to meet with a 

0k so totally free from party spirit; which 
eed is the only true manner of historical 

writing. 
Mrs. Howitt begins with the Scandinavian 
gs, whom Rafn and others show to 
have been the true discoverers of America, 

long before England can be said to have a 

ry. Their discovery did them but little 
geod, and to the world it was utterly unim- 
portant; for the continent, wherein such 
mighty human destinies lay concealed like 
seed hidden in the forest, sank back into 
its darkness and isolation again, and the 
very knowledge of it passed away from the 

Tecords of the time. When rediscovered, it 

Was not by direct search, but by one of those 

eand indirect chances which have been 
such importance in the history of the 

1. Columbus went out to find Cipango 

or Zipangu (Japan), when he fell upon the 

Bahamas, and his first thought on landing 

at beautiful Cuba was that here then he had 

teally found the “large island to the east of 

Cathay,” of which Marco Polo had spoken 











so rapturously in Venice two centuries ago, 
when he had returned home from his service 
at the court of Kublai Khan. The early 
colonisation of America was also in strange 
accordance with that law of subtle and in- 
direct chances. All the early settlers, or 
rather visitors, went for gold, not for living 
nor yet for trade. No one thought of real 
colonisation, no one sought for agricultural 
or commercial riches; and even Raleigh, 
acute and quick-sighted as he was, took but 
small account of the blessings lying in the 
virgin earth at his feet and flowing down the 
noble Orinoco, in comparison with the gold 
which was the main object of his search. 
Absorbed in vain dreams of El Dorado, he 
was chiefly careful for indications of “ mar- 
quesite”’ or “el madre del oro,” and the 
cotton plant and the coal field were left un- 
utilised and unexplored. It was only when 
men went over the broad waters to found the 
home and raise the altar which a tyrannous 
rule denied them here, that the true wealth 
of the colony was shown: thus, those who 
sought for gold overlooked the better things 
which lay within their reach, and those who 
went for safety found all that the others 
missed, while, in these later days, California 
has fulfilled Raleigh’s dream of El Dorado, 
and so the circie is complete, and all the 
parts in due proportion. But no one attained 
what was directly aimed at, and every 
success has been by a side chance. 

One of the saddest facts of early American 
history is the fanaticism and blood-guiltiness 
lying like a nightmare over the infant colo- 
nies. Cortez and Pizarro in the south, with 
their hordes of ferocious bandits, marked 
their track with the blood of the defenceless 
people, all thg while calling on God to 
witness and approve their zeal against those 
acknowledged children of the devil; in the 
north it was incessant war against the 
Indians, and an endless strife amongst 
themselves. Persecuted men, fleeing from 
the pillory and the gallows at home, learnt 
no mercy from their miseries, but gloried in 
exacting conformity to their views or mar- 
tyrdom, all the same as the orthodox church 
at home had done. In fact, men had not 
then come to the knowledge of freedom. 
Only a few, like Vane, Milton, or Roger 
Williams, were wise enough to be at once 
earnestly convinced and philosophically tole- 
rant; content with believing for themselves 
and propagating their belief, but not holding 
persecution as an element of faithfulness, or 
thinking that for a man to be a good 
Christian he must needs be an inhuman 
citizen. The exodus of the pilgrim fathers 
was a grand epoch in history; one of the 
grandest recorded for steadfast faith and 
manly resistance to tyranny ; but the pilgrim 
fathers were no more enlightened than their 
time. Given the occasion, they showed 
themselves as implacable and as intolerant 
as the Laud and the Hyde they had left 
behind them. The persecutions of the 
Quakers and the witch panic at Salem, 
various bitter reprisals against the treache- 
rous Indians, the obloquy heaped on Anne 
Hutchinson, and their expulsion and cruel 
scorn of brave Roger Williams, for the “ ill- 
egg of toleration” which he would fain have 
left in place of the illiberality abounding, do 
not show them in that better light which 
their own valiant faith sheds round them. 
It is so much the fashion to judge of past 
history by present conditions, that it is not 
always remembered that the pilgrim fathers, 
whose persecutions have been such frequent 
sources of inspiration to poet and to painter, 





were themselves as unjust haters, and as un- 
scrupulous persecutors, as the rest. We 
should get rid of much false sentiment and of 
some historic injustice if we would forget the 
teaching of our own times, and judge the 
doings of the past by the laws of the past. 


But the narrow Puritan wrath gradually 
worked itself out into a wider and fairer 
spirit; bigotry softened into earnestness, 
and Christian tolerance grew up out of the 
ashes of more than Judaic severity. Educa- 
tion destroyed many of the occasions for 
cruelty, and soon there were no witches to 
hang, and no possessed to exorcise by the 
fire and the stake; soon, too, political 
troubles turned men’s thoughts away from 
their neighbours’ creeds, and Whig and 
Tory took the place of orthodox and hete- 
rodox in the canons of public life. The 
Puritans had planted good seed. Narrow, 
even cruel, bigoted, and unnaturally austere 
as they were, they had the true nerve and 
muscle of men; they were of the stuff from 
which is made a race of heroes. When the 
struggle with Great Britain began, who so 
intolerant of oppression, who so manful for 
their rights, as the sons whom the Pilgrims 
had left, as the consecrated foes to outward 
oppression? Lexington, in New England, saw 
the first blood seriously shed for the cause 
of liberty; and Bunker’s Hill, where the 
moral victory lay with the Americans, though 
the day went nominally with the British, 
was but a battle on the outskirts of Boston. 
Salem, too, nobly redeemed her early sin, 
and blotted out the remembrance of her 
witch madness in the dignity with which 
she refused the English bribe. It was 
offered her to make her the chief port in op- 
position to, and for the ruin of, Boston; but 
the Salem men put back the bribe with one 
hand, and with the other joined the rebels, 
among whom they had hitherto stood some- 
what quiescent. The descendants of the 
Puritans knew how to resist temptation. 
Their answer is very noticeable from its 
quiet tone of concealed strength and firm- 
ness, and the almost antique simplicity with 
which it makes common cause with the 
Bostonians : 


‘The colonies sympathised warmly with Mas- 
sachusetts, and Massachusetts was trne to her- 
self. The behaviour of the inhabitants of Salem, 
whom it was intended to benefit at the expense of 
Boston, was very noble. They replied to the gover- 
nor’s proclamation, ‘That nature, in forming their 
harbour, had prevented their becoming rivals to 
Boston in trade ; and that, even if it were other- 
wise, they should regard themselves as lost to 
every idea of justice and all feelings of humanity, 
if they could indulge a thought of seizing upon 
the wealth of their neighbours, or raising their 
fortunes upon the ruins of their countrymen.’ 
More than this: the inhabitants of Marblehead 
and Salem offered to the suffering merchants of 
Boston the use of their harbour, wharfs and ware- 
houses, free of all charge ; and in Virginia, where 
Lord Dunmore, now governor, found it impossible 
to manage ‘the refractory people,’ ‘a day of fast, 
humiliation, and prayer,’ was appointed for the 
1st of June, the day on which the Boston Poit 
Act came into effect, ‘that they might beseech of 
God to avert the evils which threatened them, 
and to give them one heart and one mind firmly 
to oppose, by all just and proper means, every 
injury to the American rights.’ ” 


All the liberal party in Europe now turned 
towards America, as the battle-field whereon 
was to be fought the war of liberty for the 
world. La Fayette, young, gallant, enthu- 
siastic, offered his fortune and his sword; 
and Kosciusko, one of the noblest names in 
history, went as a volunteer for the cause 





-Fayette and Kosciusko, the numbers and 


Say “the mercenaries did it,” when we come 
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which he felt to be the cause of every true 
patriot, no matter of what nation. While on 
their side, unhappily, the English allied 
themselves with the savages on the one 
hand, and the mercenary Hessians on the 
other ; getting from the first the aid of bar- 
barities which disgraced the very name of 
England—from the second, the help of men 
sold into war literally at so much a head by 
their native German lords. When men fight 
for their liberties with such allies as La 


discipline of troops sent out to.crush them 
by the help of savages and mercenaries will 
net much avail. England had her lesson to 
learn, and she learnt it to her cost when 
Cornwallis surrendered at York Town. In 
truth, it is no pleasant task for an English- 
man to comment on the war with America. 
Such facts as the murder of Jenny M‘Crea 
by the Indians, our active allies, under 
whose guard she had been placed, she, her 
family, and her lover, all being loyalist and 
well-affected ; the fight round Fort Wyom- 
ing, where English officers disguised them- 
selves as Indians, and fought with more 
than Indian savagery and cruelty ; the mur- 
der of Colonel Ledyard, who, when he gave 
up his sword, was stabbed to the heart by the 
officer to whom he yielded himself ;—these, 
and other similar atrocities, are not agree- 
able to think of in connection with the 
popular notion of the lion-like magnanimity 
of the national character. Neither is it just 
to throw off all blame from ourselves, and to 


to any specially atrocious act. The chief in- 
eludes his followers, as the whole includes a 
part; and everyarmy must be heldresponsible 
for the good or ill-conduct of its allies. 
When the Croats murdered women and 
children at the gates of Milan we did not 
distinguish them from the Austrians, in 
whose service they were; and when we read 
of the atrocities committed by the British 
forces in America, we cannot distinguish 
hetween Indian, Hessian, or Englishman ; 
the guilt lies on the whole British army 
alike. 

One of the saddest incidents of that war 
was the fate of André. Not that it was 
undeserved, tragic and mournful as it was; 
though he was so much the less guilty of 
the two, and, as so often happens, suffered 
the extreme penalty which the other escaped. 
But Arnold, with his 10,000l. and his 
brigadier-generalship, was a more pitiable 
object, in the trappings and rewards of his 
treachery, than was poor André, dying on 
the gallows for a military offence, that left 
no stain on his honour, and was rather one 
of the necessities of war than the punishment 
of a moral crime. André’s execution was 
neither unjust nor cruel; but what was the 
execution of Captain Joshua Huddy, who 
was seized and hanged with a label on his 
breast, setting forth how this was done for 
retaliation, and ending with these words, 
“Up goes Huddy for Philip White!” The 
victim demanded by Washington in return 
for this murder fell into very different 
chances. He was young Captain Asgill, son 
of Sir Charles Asgill; but Washington did 
him no harm, and after a few months’ deten- 
tion he was given up and taken home. On 
the verge of starvation, “ragged as wolves,” 
some entirely naked, and some barely 
covered, shoeless, foot-sore, mutinous, and 


and raised each patriot American into a 
hero or a martyr. Even the very women 
took their part, and gloried in the name of 
“rebel ladies;” and General Reed, when 
offered 10,0001., answered, “I am not worth 
She but such as I am the King of 

ngland is too poor to buy me.” Indeed, 
excepting in the case of Arnold, no striking 
instance of treachery or faint-heartedness is 
recorded ; but many anecdotes of faithful- 
ness and honour may be gathered from the 
annals of a war which even no peace man 
could call unholy or unjust. Yet it had its 
full tale of victims. Some of the best blood 
of America was shed in the cause, and many 
an English mother mourned, in the death of 
her brave sons, the criminal obstinacy of the 
king and his ministers, which had driven a 
nation to rebellion, and desolated countless 
English homes. Parliament too was not 
silent. Chatham’s celebrated fainting fit in 
the House, which—though it occurred eleven 
days before his death, has given rise to the 
dramatic exaggeration which was too pic- 
turesque a temptation to be withstood—took 
place during the debate following the resolu- 
tion, which, in the address to the king, 
expressed : 

‘**Strong indignation at the conduct of his 
ministers, who had brought about the present 
unhappy state of his dominions, who had abused 
his confidence, and by their unfortunate counsels 
dismembered his empire, disgraced his arms, and 
weakened his naval power ; whilst, by delaying to 
reconcile the difference which they had excited 
amongst his people, they had taken no means of 
counteracting a fatal alliance with the ancient 
rival of Great Britain.’” 


The war was not popular in England. The 
ties were so close that the American cause 
was naturally dear to every true Briton; 
the king’s folly and the ministers’ subservi- 
ency had no hold on the esteem of the nation ; 
and the pride of the three kingdoms 
revolted at the defeat of a gallant and 
disciplined army by a handful of ragged, 
half-trained volunteers. When peace was 
concluded it met with a sullen, but not un- 
willing acquiescence from all classes; and 
George III. lost both the brightest jewel of 
his crown and the sympathies and political 
respect of his people. 

Her bondage once broken, America sprang 
rapidly up to influence and power. Her 
independent life became a rich and full 
inheritance, her energies developed with a 
force unknown to modern nations; she did 
not stain her victory by cruelty, and she did 
not tarnish her cause by forswearing her 
aims. Republican in her spirit, she remained 
republican in her institutions, and but for 
the foul sin of slavery she would be politically 
the most virtuous of all the peoples extant. 
But she let the time and the season pass, 
wherein she could have freed herself from 
her incubus ; for so indeed is slavery to her. 
Had she adopted Jefferson’s plan for gradual 
manumission— of which Mrs. Howitt does 
not speak—her pains would have now been 
over, and the cancer eating into her heart, 
healed. But she hesitated, procrastinated, 
and finally refused; and now, like all who 
have done wrong, is soured and embittered 
because of her evil, and farther off than ever 
from repentance and reformation. The scene 
in Congress between Charles Sumner and 
Preston Brooks may be taken as an epitome 
of the moral effect of slave-holding on slave- 





dispirited, Washington’s army never dis- 
graced itself by barbarous excesses, and 
always preserved something of the spirit 
whico made of the war a religious struggle, 


holders: while the forcible imposition of the 
| domestic institution on reluctant Kansas, 
| and the infamous Nebraska bill, are also 


perverted from the right, and how hearts 
once turned from the truth grow more and 
more indurated to error. It is not pleasant 
to find fault with Mrs. Howitt, but in speak. 
ing of the slave question we cannot but 
remark how she has shirked much 9 
discussion or marked reprobation thereon, 
She can mention as an historical fact the 
reception of Mrs. Beecher Stowe at Strath. 
field House; but Sims, Dred Scot, and the 
rest of the negro martyrs pass without record 
or comment. The Nebraska bill is not 
spoken of at all, and the Missouri Compro- 
mise has its one line after the publication of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has had its page, 
Garrison is passed by, and Noah Worcester, 
the founder of the Peace Societies, jg 
forgotten. It is with regret we notice these 
deficiencies; nor can we understand how 
Mrs. Howitt, brave, true, and conscientions 
as she is, should have evaded what we confess 
would have been a difficulty to encounter, 
and have compressed into such a m 
space all the present social movements of the 
nation. 

The destinies of America have yet tobe 
accomplished. Persons of certain special 
views—Mary Howitt of the number—see in 
her the birthplace of a new dispensation, 
and watch for the still further development 
of the spiritual life, which has taken its first 
shape and expression there. Others again 
—the free lances of Christianity—follow with 
eager interest the progress of the religious 
sentiment which owns Peter Cartwright as its 
chief apostle, and the Methodist revivals as 
its ordinary religious experiences; while 
a larger party than either look to her for the 
solution of the difficulties besetting many of 
the greatest social problems of the day. She 
is younger than we, braver and bolder, less 
hampered by tradition and precedents, less 
conventional, and much more extreme. She 
sharply euts the knot which we would 
daintily untie, and answers small objections 
by tremendous negations. Nothing seems 
ridiculous or exaggerated to her. Thus, the 
question of female employment, about which 
we are timidly temporising, giving a clerk- 
ship here wo | a secretaryship there by way 
of experiment, and as if very much asham 
she disposes of by making her women cap- 
tains of ships, lecturers, doctors, divines, and 
lawyers; if the trailing train of a modern 
belle is inconvenient, she slashes it up into 
uncompromising Bloomerism, and then sets 
out to argue foreign nations into acceptance 
of the divine mission of pantalettes and 
tunics; if it is thought desirable that rational 
men should not get drunk, she forces down 
the Maine Liquor Law by the aid of tar and 
feathers; and if she deems territorial ag- 
grandisement an advantage, she sets out on 
a filibustering expedition, and calls her most 
notorious pirate a patriot anda hero. The 
respectful fears ani cautious calculations of 
the old world have no weight with her. She 
holds herself as the mistress of creation, 
the culminating point of humanity, the 
butterfly that has emerged from the songs 
chrysalis of the bygone times. She 18 
of young, undisciplined, and lusty life; some- 
what wanton in her power and given to ex 
travagance ; but her nobler destiny lies like 
a bright and shining path before her, and if 
she remains faithful to the historic duties 
imposed upon her, she will inaugurate a new 
era in the career of man, and consolidate the 
principles on which hang the happiness, 
virtue, and the progress of humanity. 

In conclusion, we would give a word to 
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graceful and spirited illustrations of Gilbert. 
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We find no fault with them as ornaments | anointed as the Merry Monarch, could grace 
or as artistic productions; they are clever | with the last. So the ruined cavaliers bore 


and very pleasant; but we must strongly | 


+ against the reception of such pretty 
in a grave and serious book of history. 
SS anes of a facile artist may be, and is, a 
beautiful thing ; but fancy has no place 
in history, and to call such sketches as crowd 
these pages “ illustrations,” is one of those 
jose misnomers which offend all the truth 
and religiousness of art. Art has its serious 
functions as well as literature, and to make 
guch purely fanciful and smart sketches as 
ise historical elucidations, is just as much 
violation of artistic harmonies and fitness as 
jt would be to cover a pulpit with spangled 
satin, or to clothe the Milo Venus in flounces 
gd a gauze veil. This is simply meant to 
bea censure of plan not of execution, and in 
nodegree touching Mr. Gilbert’s cleverness 
or beauty. 








Personal Memoirs of Charles the Second. By 
J. W. Clayton. (Skeet, London.) 

Tur popularity of Charles the Second is one 
of the most striking examples of the influence 
of temperament that history has preserved 
to us. Careless, debauched, ungrateful, 
selfish, he was yet such a pleasant fellow to 
tk with, such a jovial companion, so witty, 
frank, and good-natured, that the most cen- 
sorious forgot his faults, and the least tolerant 
took refuge in his easy virtues: no one could 
resist him, and every one loved him: and 
even to this day his memory is cherished 
with a kind of historical good fellowship, due 
alyto his temper, not to his character or 
hiscareer. To be sure the nation has become 
shamed of thanking God for his “ happy re- 
storation,” and flung him out of the church 
service at last; but he will never be quite 
forgotten or unpopular, while the Saxon 
nature retains its present special character- 
istics. He was the type of the Charles 
Surfaces, and the rest of the “happy-go- 
lucky” young fellows who squander the 
fortunes, but talk pretty sentiment of old 
meles, and commit every kind of profligate 
excess, while all the time most virtuously 
i love with an interesting young person, 
half a saint, and a provoking prude. One 
scolds the lad, but one loves him; and Miss 
e, for all that she is so ultra strict, 
finally marries the young rake, whom she 
poly set herself to reform. So with 
les. It did not signify that he broke 
commandment of the Decalogue, and 
ted every decency of life; no one spoke 
evil of him, and every one vied who should 
most bepraise him. tt was no crime that he 
left his faithful old followers who had ruined 
L Ives in his service, to starve on his 
Caresses, for those caresses were held by all 
more precious than mere vulgar dross. 

€ genial of the hand, the arm flun 
lovingly dead the bending shoulders, the 
erly familiarity of tone and address, and 
t , frank, hearty smile, were fascina- 
tions which no cavalier at his court was such 
Ci as not to prefer to the recompenses, 
less flattering but more substantial, which it 
18 the usual fashion of obliged royalty to 
w. To be sure, the recipient went 
away — and hungry, but what was a 
' coat or the loss of a meal to the 
of receiving the royal smile in full 
or walking with the royal head bent 
whispering confidentially in the ear, 
through the long peer Wd Merchants 


fad money-lenders could bestow the first: 


ly the Lord’s anointed, and such an 





their distresses as bravely as they could, and 
Charles found his smiles and gracious words 
the most inexhaustible exchequer in his 
kingdom. 

The real practical life of Charles was 
simply infamous. His conduct to his wife, 
the patient, long-suffering Catherine of 
Braganza, was worse than brutal; and the 
shameless indecency with which he forced 
her to receive his mistresses as her attend- 
ants revolted even his supple ministers, who 
had’ still some feeling of marriage purity 
remaining. It was in vain that Catherine 
refused to submit to the insult. Her 
husband persisted in his resolution, and 
finally effected his purpose, at what a cost of 
feeling the following anecdote shows: 


“The Queen brought with her to Hampton 
Court a fixed resolution never to suffer the lady 
who was so much talked of to be in her presence ; 
and she afterwards told those whom she thought 
she could trust, that her mother had enjoined her 
to pursue this course. In the list of the new 
attendants laid before Catharine for her approba- 
tion, Charles had the effrontery to include 
his acknowledged mistress, Lady Castlemaine. 
Catharine instantly drew her pen across the name, 
and when Charles insisted, she replied with 
becoming spirit, that ‘she would return to her 
own country, rather than be forced to submit to 
such an indignity.” The King, however, in 

ursuance of his intention, in a day or two 

imself led the lady into his wife’s chamber, and 
presented her to the Queen, who was surrounded 
by many lords and ladies, and received her with 
the same grace as she had done the rest. She 
could not have known at the first moment who it 
was, but the conviction suddenly flashing into her 
mind, she resumed her seat. Overpowered by the 
shock, she chang@l colour, the tears gushed from 
her eyes, and blood from her nose, and she fainted. 
She was removed forthwith into another room, and 
all the company retired from that where she was 
before. The King was highly indignant at this 
circumstance, occurring as it did in the presence 
of so many persons; and he regarded it as an 
earnest of a determination to struggle for the 
supremacy, a point upon which he was most 
jealous and most resolute. Still more was he dis- 
pleased with the answer which he received from 
Catharine, who pertinaciously adhered to her 
purpose.” 

Later, poor Catherine was brought to 
consent to the appointment of Lady Castle- 
maine as one of the ladies of the bed- 
chamber, “ by which concession she gained 
nothing but the contempt and mistrust of 
those who had hitherto pitied her ill-usage, 
honoured her firmness, and confided in her 
principles ;’ even the king “imputing her 
former resistance to pride and petulance, 
rather than to affection and female dignity.” 
Later again, the low-bred actress, Nell 
Gwynn—coarse, vulgar, impudent, rollicking, 
loveable Nell—was lifted up out of the mire of 
the comic stage, and appointed to the queen’s 
service ; she also was one of the bedchamber 
women. If Charles had married one of the 
German princesses proposed to him, but 
whom he had impatiently rejected, with 
“’Odsfish, they are all dull and foggy,” 
perhaps, what people call the Teutonic 
element would have forced him into keeping 
better morals at court. As it was, poor timid 
Catherine was neither bond nor stay to him ; 
and the profligacy which horrified even Pepys 
himself as absolutely unendurable went on 
without a check. Clarendon might feebly 
remonstrate, as a kind of comfortable com- 
promise between his conscience and his 
piers, but Charles knew his man, and bought 

is complaisance by power. 


Clarendon might rule, Charles might sin, 
and so a fair balance be struck between 
them. 

But Charles had worse sins to answer for 
than sensuality and profligacy. Shortly 
after his accession he urged his Parlia- 
ment to one of the most disgraceful acts in 
English history : 


‘On the meeting of Parliament, an Act of 
Attainder and forfeiture, against all the King’s 
judges without any proviso, except in favour of 
Ingoldsby, passed both Houses, and to this Act 
was added an order that Cromwell, Ireton, Brad- 
shaw, and Pride should be taken out of their 
graves, drawn on a hurdle to Tyburn, then hung 
up; that they should continue hanging from ten 
in the morning till sun-set, and then be buried 
under the gallows. This order was literally 
executed, and the heads of those extraordinary 
victims were afterwards set upon poles on the top 
of Westminster Hall, as suitable ornaments to 
that building in which the coronation-banquet was 
to be held.” 


This infamy had been preceded by one still 
more revolting. Blake, whose name stirs the 
heart of every true Englishman with pride 
and reverence—Blake, the bravest admiral 
that ever sailed over the four seas, or bore 
his pennant into the fight for Hngland’s 
glory and for England’s pride, even he was 
not suffered to rest in peace where he had 
been laid; but his ashes “ were dragged from 
their resting-place in Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel, and flung, with common filth, into 
a pit in the street.” This was by order of 
the Court, and was not long after the 
Restoration. Then came the murder of Sir 
Harry Vane, of whom Charles, dishonouring 
his own solemn promise to Parliament, wrote 
to his pious Clarendon on the day after his 
trial, “ he is too dangerous a man to let live ;”” 
and of whom Chief Justice Foster said on 
the day of his arraignment, when his argu- 
ments bore their weight, “ ‘Though we know 
not what to say to him, we know what to do 
with him;” both anecdotes omitted by Mr. 
Clayton. And having now ge through 
two stages of royal crime, he wound up 
with the celebrated act of high treason to 
the nation, the sale of Dunkirk. But he got 
400,0001. for it; which was a windfall for his 
mistresses, and worth many a diamond neck- 
lace to the insolent Castlemaine. Yet, though 
he did all these evil things, still the nation 
pardoned him and loved him; and many 
among them swore against his ministers or 
his mistresses, but none included him in the 
censure. How, indeed, could any one be 
found to censure so gallant a king, who rode 
with such an air, and bowed with such sur- 

assing grace; and who, though he might 
e a little “untoward,” yet had such 
a true heart at bottom; so England 
patted its fascinating rake on the back, 
and forgot that the bones of Blake and 
Cromwell had been dug up from their 
raves to be gibbeted and defiled, or that 
ir Harry Vane, one of its choicest spirits, 
lay murdered by royal forfeiture and foul 
dishonour. 

Not a little of this national patience with 
its untoward chief was due to the relief 
every one felt at escaping from the unna- 
tural rule of the Puritans. A life of psalm- 
singing and suppression had ended of course 
in a violent reaction ; and the vinegar-faced, 
grim-visaged old Barebones were literally 
the causes of the excesses of the Restoration. 
Men who have not been allowed to smile are 
apt to laugh too loud when the jailer’s back 





is turned; and, as a matter of general rule, 


So long as| the most strictly organised family sends 
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out the most demoralised members. Had 
Puritan England been less unnaturally severe, 
the England of the Restoration would have 
been less fatally debauched. ‘Another cause 
for this national tolerance was also to be 
found in the early misfortunes of the king. 
When wandering about, a hungry, foot-sore 
fugitive, with a price set on his head, and with 
no place of refuge of which he could be well 
assured before the dangerous test which 
was each time the stake of a life, he had 
borne himself with such courage, endurance, 
good-temper, and ready wit, that he had 
become a kind of family hero, specially dear 
to mothers and women. ‘There was some- 
thing in his dangers peculiarly attractive to 
the adventurous Anglo-Saxon mind, which 
loved more to see its king a brave and hardy 
man than the finest scholar of the day ; and 
which prized the story of the Royal Oak, or 
of Will Jackson at the roasting-jack, better 
than it did all the “Discourses against Witch- 
craft,’ or the “Eikon Basilikes” of his 
predecessors. It was one of those life 
dramas which every one prizes when he 
reads them in genuine unaffected action ; it 
was a chapter of romance, an old ballad, old 
as human life, set to stirring music; it was 
agracious blending of the low estate of the 
working, toiling world with the purple 
majesty of kings; it was a kind of mo- 
dernised Odyssey, or realistic fairy tale, 
where the hero had been long persecuted by 
Até or the wicked fairies, and had come out 
all the more enchanting for the sufferings he 
had been made to undergo. “Charley” was 
indeed “their darling,’ as was the later and 
less fortunate; no wonder, then, that they 
forgave him such grave crimes and dangerous 
sins, when he stood before them as their 
saviour from the moral jaildom of Puri- 
tanism, and as the hero of a romance which 
found an echo in every restless English 
heart. He is much more pleasant to con- 
template as Charles the Fugitive than as 
Charles the King. One sympathises with 
him in his weary sojourn among the stern 
Scottish Covenanters, who preached haughty 
sermons at him publicly, forbade him to 
walk abroad on Sundays, and absolutely 
prohibited him to dance or to play. And 
when one comes to his dangers one is even 
more actively sympathetic. Yet his romantic 
rambles through the country, hiding under 
hedges, and receiving bread and milk from 
gaping country wenches, must have seemed 
to him a better state of things than the 
gloomy majesty of his Presbyterian servi- 
tude, where he bore the name of king and 
endured the virtual condition of a prisoner. 
Just as, in our own times, the young 
Duchesse de Montpensier liked better that 
winter night of wandering shoeless through 
the snow, than the stiff and stately 
“work evenings” at the solemn round 
table of the Tuileries. At all events it 
was “life,” and freedom from personal in- 
terference; and Charles was more prone 
than most men to value the worth of the 
last. His hair cut short ; his face and hands 
stained with walnut juice; clad in dirty old 
clothes not fit for even a decent serving-man 
to wear ; blundering through a stable-full of 
parliamentary troopers, with the horses of 
his party which he had to feed and fodder ; 
running chances of detection from servant 
girls because he was not sufficiently apt at 
his assumed trades, and giving his life into 
the keeping of every man or woman with a 
keen sight and a sure memory ; hunted from 
house to house, and from field to field; we 
may yet be sure that his time of peril was 





also a time of some pleasure to him, and 
that he found a delight in danger which his 
sated court life never gave him again. How 
many hours with Castlemaine and La 
Querouaille would he not have given for the 


once gave him? The loyalty that shielded 
him in his time of trouble was of a higher 
kind than that which pandered to his vices 


ee 
—= 


but a long thorn-stick, not very strong, but 
crooked three or four several ways, in his hand: 
his hair cut short up to his ears, and hands 
coloured ; his Majesty refusing to have any gloves, 


| when Father Hodlestone offered him some, as also 


at Whitehall; and he was never so lost as | 


not to know better things. We extract one 
of the well-known anecdotes of his’ wan- 
derings : 

‘* While staying at the little inn at Charmouth, 
the hostler, who had been a Roundhead soldier, 
and had narrowly watched the visitors, expressed 
to the hostess, his mistress, that he suspected one 
of her guests to be the King, upon which she 
sharply rebuked him for his insolence. But the 
man was not to be pacified, and went to one 
Westley, the parson, to communicate the idea he 
entertained. He was, however, not able to ob- 
tain an interview with the village-pastor, he being 
engaged at the time in prayer with his family. 
On his return, Lord Wilmot’s horse wanting a 
shoe, the hostler took him to Hammett, the 
blacksmith, who, on inspecting the remaining 
shoes, observed, ‘This horse hath but three shoes 
on, and they were set in three several counties, 
and one of them in Worcestershire ;’ which re- 
mark confirmed the hostler in his former opinion. 
Lord Wilmot’s horse having been shod, Charles set 
out, as we have seen, for Bridport. Soon after his 
departure, the hostler went again to the parson, 
who immediately hastened to the inn, and said to 
the loyal hostess, ‘Why, how now, Margaret, you 
are a Maid of Honour!’ ‘What mean you by 
that, Mr. Parson?’ returned she: to which he 
rejoined, ‘Why, Charles Stuart lay last night at 
your house, and kissed you at his departure ; so 
that now you cannot but be a Maid of Honour.’ 
Mine hostess then became very angry, and told 
him he was ‘a scurvy-conditioned man, to go 
about and bring her and her house into trouble ;’ 
but, added she, ‘If I thought it was the King, as 
you say it was, I would think the better of my 
lips all the days of my life ; so, Mr. Parson, get 
you out of my house, or I'll get those shall kick 
you out !’” 

And Pepys is too graphic to be passed 
over: 


‘“‘The habit that the King came in to Father 
Hodlestone was a very greasy old grey steeple- 
crowned hat, with the brim turned up, without 
lining or hat-band, the sweat appearing two inches 
deep through it round the band-place, a green 
cloth jump-coat, threadbare, even to the threads 
being worn white, the breeches of the same, with 
long knees down to the garter, with an old sweaty 
leathern doublet, a pair of white flannel stock- 
ings next to his legs, which the King said were 
his boot-stockings, their tops being cut off to pre- 
vent their being discovered, and upon them a pair 
of old green yarn stockings, all worn and darned 
at the knees, with their feet cut off; which last, 
he said, he had of Mr. Woolfe, who persuaded 
him thereto, to hide his other white ones, for fear 
of being observed. 

‘His shoes were old, all slashed for the ease of 
his feet, and full of gravel, with little rolls of 
paper between his toes, which he said he was ad- 
vised to, to keep them from galling. He had an 
old coarse shirt, patched both at the neck and 
hands, of that very coarse sort which, in that 
country, go by the name of hogging-shirts, which 
shirt Father Hodlestone, shifting from the King, 
by giving him one of his new ones, sent afterwards 
to Mr. Sherwood, now Lord Abbot of Lambspring, 
in Germany, a person well known to the or 
York], who begged this shirt of Father Hodle- 
stone. 

‘‘His handkerchief was a very old one, torn, 
and very coarse, and being daubed with the 
King’s blood from his nose, Father Hodlestone 
gave it to a kinswoman of his, one Mrs. Brath- 
wayte, who kept it with great veneration, as a 
remedy for the King’s evil. He had no gloves, 


: . , . | to change his stick.” 
pure joy which Jane Lane’s gentle heroism 


For the particular book under notice we 
regret to say it is less satisfactory than 
pompous. The first volume has more in jt 
about James and “ Baby Charles,” than about 
the immediate subject of the “ Memoirs,” 
and the second volume is only a page of 
ordinary history, with all the life and colour 
of history left out. In fact, the book is 
flimsy and feeble; and after Miss Strick. 
land’s careful researches, and Miss Freer’s 
painstaking if lumbering detail. appears sin- 
gularly weak and washy. It was a good 
subject if it had been industriously worked; 
but Mr. Clayton has only reprinted what 
every one reads in the most ordinary his. 
tories, adding no new details, and omitting 
many of the best known subjects and 
anecdotes. 








Christianity in India. By John William 
Kaye. (Smith & Elder.) 

Mr. Kaye has handled a delicate topic more 
judiciously than most men would have done, 
A manly and temperate tone pervades the 
book. Few men can talk of missionaries and 
evangelisation, without adopting as distinet 
a jargon as any special branch of science 
creates ; for in truth the religious world has 
its technicalities all the same as the medical 
or the legal, and words are made to have 
arbitrary meanings which neither Johnson 
or Webster would recognise. Mr. Kaye 
cannot quite shake off this peculiarity of his 
theme; but he has kept it pretty well under, 
and his mode of treatment is neither ex- 
aggerated nor offensive to the outside world, 

The two parties interested in the religious 
condition of India are for the most part in 
extremes. The one would forcibly convert 
all the heathen, if need be, at the point of 
the sword, counting no cruelty or oppression 
wrong that set forth the saving truths of 
the gospel, or secured a few souls from 
the mass of victims; it would publicly in 
sult the creed and violate the religious pre 
judices of the people; it would dragoon men 
into heaven, and violently assault them if 
they persisted in the other way; it would 
revive the spiritual despotism of the inqul 
sition, and not be afraid to add _a little of its 
bodily oppression; but it would do all in the 
name of a God of Love, and in the honest 
belief that the gospel of Christ sanctified the 
sword of the executioner. The other party, 
would, on the contrary, deny government 
support to Christian missions, but pay taxes 
to idols; it would discountenance the Bible 





and study the Shasts ; it would be tolerant 
of nautch girls, observant of caste, and 
liberal in the matter of ghee, but it 
would give the missionary school the 
worst shed in the compound, and grudge the 
grant that went for hymnbooks, church 
furniture, and pew rents. One would scourge 
his flock by the strong arm of a hostile faith; 
the other would open the doors on every 
side, but take care that the Brahmin and the 
Mohammedan went in comfortably by the 
broad gate, and the Christian missionary 
struggled painfully through the wicket. 
Between these two fanatics Mr. Kaye appears 
as an impartial jrdse. holding the balance 
quite evenly, and weighing their respective 
merits with care. Of course it is not diffi 





to see on the outskirts of which camp he has 
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p his tent; but he hoists independent 
colours and answers to neither roll-call. 
When the first Anglican Mission went out, 
it had to contend against quite as much 
ractical heathenism among the Christians 
as amongst the Hindts. India had long 
been the great drafting place for all the wild 
and disorderly spirits of the nation; the 
restraints of society had been fearfully 
loosened. My the absence of women and the 
want of the family; riches had been too 
temptingly consequent on oppression; and 
almost unlimited power had reacted in the 
pratalisation of those wielding it. Religion 
was spoken of only to scoff at, and most men 
were indifferent whether it was Brahma 
or Buddha, Allah or Christ, to whom the 
temple was dedicated and the service of the 
worshippers rendered. Morality was in no 
better plight than forms of faith: the un- 
married Nabob had his hareem of some 
dozens of native women. ‘They were not 
expensive; he “gave them a little rice and 
let them run about;” perhaps preserving 
more enduring relations with the one who 
pleased him most among the number, and 
sending home his half-caste children to be 
wondered at and educated in a school at 
ham. Perhaps, if a purist, he never 
went beyond that one, but lived with her in 
all the moral sanctities of the marriage 
tie; the blessing of the Church and the 
recognition of the law alone wanted. Into 
such a state of things as this devoted 
men like David Brown and Charles 
Grant attempted to infuse the Christian 
dement which in early times St. Francis 
Xavier, and later those great Protestant 
saints Ziegenbalg and Plutscho, Schwartz 
and Kiernander had sought to plant; for no 
one could call the men who crowded to India 
in Hastings’ time Christians, either in 
nature or in name. When Lord Cornwallis 
became the governor, many of the decencies 
of home-life followed in his train; madest 
women no longer felt it a slur on their 
rs to have been to India; unmarried 
accompanied their mothers or their 
sisters without shame or fear; and, according 
toone of those strange laws of human life 
which seem to be always at ebb or flow, 
religion became fashionable, the missionaries 
popular, unbelief or carelessness was mawvais 





fon, and the whole Indian world took to the 
new order of things as complacently as it 
have patronised a popular novelist or 
a special style of furbelow. It was 
§0on easy to recognise an Anglo-Indian by 
the frequency of scriptural allusions, and 
ther marks coincident to the state; but, 
extra ce and hypocrisy apart, the change 
Was valuable, and the social purification a | 
Matier of notoriety. And no one can fail to | 
Nmember with what a lofty and heroic piety. 
excesses of the revolt were met by almost | 

s and all ages. 
In 1787 the New Church, as it was then 
but now the “Old Cathedral,’ was 
! in presence of the Governor. | 
This was only the second church in Calcutta, | 
and did not at first seem to have been much | 
Sunday after Sunday saw its long | 
of empty pews, until David Brown, then | 
& chaplain at Calcutta, Charles Grant, and | 
Chambers, taking counsel together, | 
and much  soagmenesn by ~ advice of Simeon, | 
mbridge, proposed the formation and | 
conduct, of an so mission. But years | 
Passed on before the project ripened to the 








contented himself with subsidising | 





of action; and, in the meantime, | 
the « 


one solitary missionary in Bengal,” | 
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Mr. Thomas, the Baptist, whose indiscretion 
and want of tact made neither converts 
among the “heathen,” nor friends among 
his countrymen. So things remained 
much as they were, until the termina- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis’s government 
and the nomination of Sir John Shore in his 
stead. Sir John was a man of strong re- 
ligious feeling, and somewhat enthusiastic 
practice. The question of missions and 
Indian conversion got discussed in England. 
Sydney Smith and John Foster, Scott 
Waring, Lord Teignmouth, Mr. Twining, 
and Claudius Buchanan, wrote, disputed, 
and argued both for and against the need of 
active measures; Mr. Twining standing 
prominently forward as the advocate of even 
more than religious toleration—of religious 
quiescence—and Buchanan taking part with 
the scheme of entire subversion of the native 
faiths. The .missionary party gained the 
day; the Calcutta mission was established, 
and such men as poor, wild, raving Henry 
Martyn, with his weakly frame and burning 
words, Daniel Corrie, gentle, loving, and 
endearing, and Claudius Buchanan, girded 
themselves to the work, and set about “ the 
evangelisation of the heathen” in good 
earnest. Of all who laboured in the cause none 
was so much to be pitied as Henry Martyn. 
Half-mad, diseased, disappointed, and hope- 
lessly in love, he yet did not flinch from his 
self-imposed duty, nor fail in the penance 
which he thought fit to lay on his poor life. 
When he finally quitted his family and his 
betrothed, and hurried back to Falmouth 


‘“‘The agony he endured was excessive. He 
seemed as one sinking in deep mire, where there 
was no standing; as one who had come into deep 
waters, where the flood was overflowing him. He 
wept and groaned till he was weary of his crying ; 
till his throat was dried, and his eyes failed him. 
We must know the nature of the man to appre- 
ciate his sufferings. A strange, sensitive being— 
all nerve—was this young Cornish priest. Irri- 
table and impulsive, of varying wale sometimes 
sanguine and hilarious, at others despairing and 
dejected, he was wrenched and torn by gusts of 
passion which seemed almost to threaten his 
existence. His health was delicate, and he had 
overworked himself. He seemed to be always in 
an extreme state of tension vibrating to the 
slightest touch. His soul never rested. Ever 
alive with emotion, trembling with deep joy 
or deeper sorrow, with wild hope or profound 
despair, he should have had the frame of a giant 
to sustain the shocks of so tempestuous a spirit. 
But his physical organisation was of the most 
delicate kind ; his body was feeble and diseased. 
Much, indeed, that was strange and unaccount- 
able in his character may be attributed to this 
constitutional weakness ; his irritability at one 
time so extreme, that the life of a friend was en- 
dangered by an attack which young Martyn made 
upon him with a knife—his dreadful fits of de- 
spondency, which at times almost seemed to 
threaten his reason—were but so many indications 
of the constant presence of disease, But for the 
saving influence of Christianity, it is probable 
that the curse of madness would have descended 
upon him. That influence made him a hero—a 
martyr. The Christian character has never, in 
these latter days, worn a mere heroic aspect. He 
had the courage to do and to endure all things ; 
he was the‘true soldier of the Cross. From the 
day on which, from the deck of the Union, he 
gazed for the last time, with swimming eyes, on 
the dim outline of St. Michael’s Mount and St. 
Hilary's Spire, to that hour when he sat in the 
Armenian orchard, and thought with sweet com- 


| fort of God, in solitude his company, his friend 


and his comforter,—his life was one long season 
of self-sacrifice—of self-sacrifice mighty in the 
struggle between the strength of his earthly 
affections and the intensity of his yearnings after 
the pure spiritual state. The subjugation of the 








human heart was finally accomplished—but what 
it cost him who can tell ?” 

His journey was very painful. Crazed as 
he was, he began to preach; but in so violent 
and exaggerated a manner that he met with 
only ridicule and opposition, and the arrow 
winged with bitterness, not with charity, fell 
wide of the mark. When his brain grew 
calmer his tone moderated; and before he 
died he had quieted down into a fanaticism 
that was at least more Christian in its 
mercy, and less Judaic in its severity, than 
that which in the beginning of his ministry 
had frightened from, not won souls to, 
the Church. Other missions were soon estab- 
lished ; notably the one at Bengal, and the 
Baptist mission at Serampore; for dissent 
had gone out as well as orthodoxy, and the 
Baptists, in especial, had to redeem the 
failure of their former minister, Mr. Thomas, 
The mag chosen now to carry out the pecu- 
liar views of the sect was William Carey, “ the 
inspired cobbler,” and a colleague of that same 
Mr. Thomas. Through much trouble and 
opposition he worked out into what was con- 
sidered a very striking success. He made 
one notable convert, a carpenter called 
Krishna Pall, at whose baptism a painful 
scene took place : 

‘* The first fruits of the labours of the Seram- 
pore Mission was the open avowal of Christianity 
by a Bengalee carpenter, named Krishna Pall. 
The occasion was a great one; and Mr. Thomas, 
who had recently come down from the Mofussil on 
a visit to the Serampore missionaries, was so 
greatly excited that he literally went mad with 
joy. When the baptism of the convert took place 
in the Hooghly, the ceremony, so touehing in 
itself that the Governor of Serampore shed tears 
as he witnessed it, was rendered terrible by the 
blasphemous shoutings of the madman, who had 
been brought down on a litter to witness the spec- 
tacle, and by the screams of Mrs. Carey, who had 
gone mad with grief some time before, and who 
now responded to the bellowings of Mr. Thomas 
from an adjoining house. The gentleman ex- 
piated his enthusiasm in a lunatic asylum ; but 
was released after a time to pursue his varied 
occupations with renewed vigour. Mrs. Carey 
died not long afterwards ; and her husband in due 
time linked himself with a more fitting help- 
mate.” 

Everything at the Serampore mission 
went on swimmingly, and with the greatest 
appearance of religious triumph. A printing 
press was established, and tracts and transla- 
tions inundated the Hindi country ; thirteen 
communicants and nine “inquirers” were 
the result of some years’ labour, and 1000/. 
a year grant; and enthusiastic people, 
charmed with such a cheering progress, 
looked to see the day when India and her 
millions would be gathered into the com- 
munity of Christian nations, and Buddha and 
Brahma be flung from their altar-thrones. 
Manners and morals too, became still more 
purified ; at Madras Lord and Lady William 
Bentinck set the example of a “ drab-coloured 
domesticity ;” all was sunshine without and 
peace within; when suddenly the massacre 
of Vellore broke out in 1806, and the pleasant 
dreams faded and fled away. That massacre 
at Vellore was an awful warning of the worse 
fate to come; but Mr. Kaye is earnest in 
insisting that the missionary movement had 
nothing to do with the matter : 

“The principal cause of excitement and alarm 
was a change in the head-dress of the native 
troops. A leather chacot had been substituted for 
the old turban; and a report was industriously 
circulated, firstly, that the shape of the head- 
piece, resembling, as it did, the round hat, which 
was considered by the people as the distinguishing. 
mark of the feringhee (whom they called a topi- 
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wallah or hat-wearer) was intended to fix upon 
them the outward mark of Christianity ; and, 
secondly, that the materials of this head-piece 
being leather—that is, the skin of the cow or the 
skin of the pig—was intended to outrage the 
Hindoo and to pollute the Mahomedan soldier, by 
placing a portion of the sacred or of the unclean 
animal on the top of his head. Other innovations, 
unfortunately, were attempted, mostly in ignorance, 
about the same time. hilst the round hat of 
the Christian was being placed on the sepoy’s 
head, his own distinguishing marks of caste were 
rubbed off his forehead ; he was despoiled of his 
necklaces ; and ordered to divest himself of his 
beard. In some stations the beating of taum- 
taums, an almost invariable attendant of native 
religious ceremonies, was prohibited ; and English 
martinets forbade Hindoo soldiers, when on duty, 
to strip to their meals. Under such circumstances 
as these, it was not strange that the native soldiers 
of the coast army should have been readily 
pursuaded by the emissaries of the deposed family 
of Mysore to believe that their European cdhquerors 
purposed by these and similar means to endeavour 
to convert the sepoys to Christianity, after com- 
— them to violate their ancestral faith. 

feanwhile, other agencies were set at work to 
excite the public mind and to prepare the people 
to rise against their rte td masters. Wander- 
ing faqueers uttered wild prophecies in the bazaars. 
Wandering minstrels sung stirring ballads in the 
soldiers’ lines. And puppet-shows were carried 
from place to place, representing in a series of 
dramatic scenes the restoration of the imperial 
house of the Mogul, and exhibiting the European 
stranger as an object of detestation and contempt. 

a N ow all this had nothing to do with chaplains 
or with missionaries.” 

So also, in 1857, men of the evangelising 
school persisted in saying that no ways or 
works of the evangelisers had helped to bring 
about the revolt. It is a dangerous subject 
to decide on dogmatically, and needs most 
tender handling: but it is suspicious, to say 
the least of it, that both these revolts should 
have taken place coincident with a religious 
movement and governmental encroachments 
—which, perhaps, the Sipahis were right 
in believing extended to their own self- 
unconscious pollutions, and consequent loss 
of- caste. When Mr. Tucker in 1847 signed, 
as chairman of the court of directors, a 
circular despatch “calling immediate and 
particular attention to the necessity of govern- 
ment servants, civil and military, abstaining 
from all interference with the religion of the 
natives of India,” the good common sense of 
Leadenhall Street was not so far wrong. 
There has been somewhat too much of official 
proselytising by men who think that when 
they put off their uniform they have put off 
all obedience to the government and its 
promises; and who either cannot, or will 
not, remember that the Hindis do not 
understand this distinction. To them the 
Colonel Sahib is always the Colonel Sahib, 
whether riding, covered with gold lace and 
scarlet broadcloth, at the head of his regi- 
ment, or reading prayers and expounding 
texts in his linen jacket at the school-house. 
They cannot comprehend the elaborate 
dualism of modern western life, and the 
proceedings of these enthusiastic officers, 
therefore, naturally includes government 
complicity as well. Yet, if that Leadenhall 
Street despatch had been better attended to, 
perhaps the mutiny would not have broken 
out at all, and so the atrocities of Cawnpore 
might have remained among the things 
which time was never to behold. We, who 
are so earnest for our own faith, ought to be 
able to give some measure of comprehension, 
if not of sympathy, to even “the heathen,” 
faithful and devoted to his. Humanity 


ethnology and creed, and the characteristic 
called zeal in the European, to be ignored or 
stigmatised in the Hindi. 

Few, we believe, will be found bold enough 
to assert that our rule in India has been 
altogether blameless. Even Mr. Kaye ac- 
knowledges our shortcomings apologetically : 
others, without his peculiar leanings, have 
spoken out more plainly : 

‘‘We have not regarded the natives of the 
country as we have regarded our own people. 
We have not, in our daily lives, treated them 
with the gentleness, the respect, the consideration 
which they would have won from us, had they 
been of the same colour and the same creed. I 
am afraid that we have rarely, in our inter- 
course with them, forgotten the difference between 
the conqueror and the conquered, and that when 
we have not treated them with cruelty, we have 
treated them with contempt. The tone of the 
dominant race continually asserts itself in a 
manner which, if ever applied to ourselves, we 
should feel to be galling in the extreme. There 
are some who vehemently assert that this tone 
should now become louder and more imperious ; 
that we should never suffer the natives of the 
country to forget for a moment that we are there 
by virtue of our superior prowess ; that having 
now got the heel of the conqueror upon them, we 
should sternly and remorselessly keep it there. 
But God will never suffer us so to fold these 
Eastern races in subjection. If there be one thing 
which more than another He has taught us, 
speaking terribly to us through these late 
calamities, it is that the natives of India—abject, 
down-trodden as we have so long supposed them 
to be—are capable of rising against their 
conquerors, and that we cannot permanently hold 
them in subjection by their fears.” 

But those who are not afraid of hard 
words and rugged truths, know that the 
British rule in India has been, and is, a 
military despotism, wherein even the loyal 
and well-affected of the conquered are 
oppressed and subjugated; they know that 
the insolent bearing and haughty contempt 
of every white man for every native is a 
more cutting satire on that religion of 
equality and love, which we have sought to 
impose, than ever Munshi or Pundit could 
compose; and that the Indians have just 
cause for complaint in the manner in which 
their laws have been set aside, and their 
religious prejudices despised. The govern- 
ment were right, undoubtedly right, in 

utting a stop to Suttee, Thuggee, female 
infanticide, and the like. Superstitions, 
if they would be respected, must not be 
aggressive, and the broad laws of civilisa- 
tion and humanity ought to be beyond 
all delicacies of caste or creed. But the 
English have gone farther than this, un- 
happily ; and wounded susceptibilities which 
it would have been better policy to humour, 
seeing that no vital principles were bound 
up in them, and that often it was mere 
wantonness and carelessness to shock them. 
We, in England, hear very little of the 
wrong doings of our officers and civilians 
out there. On their side the missionaries 
and their adherents tell us only of their 
successes, and forget to add their failures. 
But sometimes a man of generous feeling 
and enlightened philosophy comes back from 
his weary sojourn, and then we learn the 
details, which no partisan, political or 
religious, is bold enough to tell us. Those 
details all point to the very questionable 
success of the evangelising experiment, both 
in the numbers and respectability of its 
converts, for but comparatively a few of even 
nominal converts are made, and these are 
generally of such character and conduct as 





ought not to be for ever a question of 


make them of the most undesirable kind. 





Ladies shudder at the name of natiye 
Christian servants; and men who hare 
trusted to the efficiency of profession are 
generally forced to confess that, after all, 
words of faith make but the poorest part of 
morality, and that a conscientious Moham- 
medan or faithful Brahmin is infinitely pre. 
ferable to a low caste Christian, who sayg 
the creed and the ten commandments quite 
correctly, but lies and steals with equal glib. 
ness. It is a great question whether it is 
wise to disturb those ancient faiths by an 
overt acts of proselytising, or whether it 
would not be more judicious to trust to im- 
pression and civilising arts alone, and to 
leave the superstitions to fall when they are 
ripe, without shaking the tree while they 
are still green. The notorious immorali 

of most of the converts ought of itself to 
make us pause and consider; if such cata 
strophes as the massacre at Vellore and the 
late revolt are not sufficient to lead us to 
doubt our own infallibility in the matter of 
missions and missionaries. 








The Student's Hume. A History of England 
from the Earliest Times to the Revolution 
in 1688. By David Hume. Abridged, 
pre: ye 2 Rhee Corrections and 
searches of Recent Historians; and con- 
tinued down to the year 1858. (Murray.) 

Ir is not our intention to examine this volume 

in detail, but only to enter an emphatic 

protest against the principle on which it is 
constructed. We challenge refutation when 
we say that it is a principle which strikes at 
the root of all history: for its professed 
object is to cast into oblivion all extant 
testimony running counter to such his- 
torical.-views as happen to be popular at the 
moment. How frequently modern researches 
have been found to contain only half truths, 
and subsequent reflection has either con- 
firmed the views of elder writers or left the 
question where it was, our readers can 
scarcely require to be reminded. A notable 
instance is to be found in the case of the 
historian Niebuhr; and in an age when 
historical eccentricity is so rife as it is at 
present we can less than ever afford to 
permit any tampering with our standard 
authorities. The Congreves, the Froudes, 
the Grotes, and the Macaulays, who are 
continually turning tyrants into heroes, 
demagogues into patriots, and saints into 
sinners, require that we should carefully 
preserve the accounts of all the older writers 
which testify to a different belief. While 
adhuc sub judice lis est, which in such cases 
as these is as long nearly as the world 
endures, the evidence for both sides must be 

reserved intact, however convinced we may 

be personally that one conclusion 18 

and another wrong. It may be said of course 

that, notwithstanding the publication of a 

work like the present, the historian him 

remains in his integrity to be consulted by 
those who may desire it. But we say 

in these days of miscellaneous reading, # 

abridgements and compilations are vet 

nently liable to supplant the original. 
the volume before us. were placed in 
hands of any young student of history, he 
would at once rejoice at the saving of time 
and trouble which its brevity effe 

him. When moreover he was led to suppose 

that it contained whatever was really 

able in Hume himself, his desire to 
some eight or ten dingy-looking 










would be considerably impai 
' destroyed. Now, even if the present 
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contained nothing that was not Hume’s, it 
would be most undesirable that it should 
rsede the study of him; but when we 
find that other people’s opinions are incor- 
erated into his text, such a prospect is in- 
tolerable. 
containing whatever is valuable in Hume, 
exactly what makes him valuable is what is 
left out. The man’s own mind, and views 
of history and historical characters, his inter- 
tion of particular transactions—all, in 
fact, that makes him different from other 
historians or from a mere compiler—are 
what give the value to his work, in- 
finitely more than his narrative of un- 
disputed events, however perspicuous and 
elegant. 
from the former is the proper end of 
aschool or college manual. But to take the 
latter from Hume and the former from any 
writer whatsoever with whom the compiler 
may happen to sympathise, is to produce a 
monster. It is not merely Oliver Cromwell 
with the warts left out, but Oliver Cromwell 
with his own features, and another man’s 
sion of countenance. The editor's time 
and trouble have been unfortunately mis- 
directed. A volume of annals compiled from 
Hume, with a copious and sensible index to 
the original work, would have formed a 
capital book of reference. But the great 
historian himself filtered through the sieves 
ofsome dozen or twenty minor writers is a 
le to rouse the indignation of all 
lovers of literature, as well as of all those 
who care for the philosophy of history. 

In proof of the above assertion we can only 
refer competent readers to the pages of the 
entire work. We might point to one or two 
passages, but these taken of themselves are by 
no means sufficient to establish our grievance. 
We might complain that that model of pure 
and vigorous style, simple and yet polished, 
philosophic and yet eee the character 
namely of Queen Elizabeth, is cut down 
toa single paragraph; that the conduct of 
Charles II. during the last years of his 
reign is so told as to omit the saving clause 
which Hume had introduced—we mean his 
meditated change of policy, in which even 
Lord Macaulay does not wholly disbelieve 
— that in the character of the same 
sévereign, almost all the lights are omitted 
and all the shadows darkened; and that in 

summary with which Hume closes his 
work, his whole sketch of the Stuart dynasty, 
Valuable as the view of a liberal and unpre- 
judiced thinker, if not a profound investi- 
arg is eliminated. Yet even so, we give 
an inadequate idea of the vicious ten- 
dency of the book. The points above enu- 
merated are of the very pith and marrow of 
history. And not only this, but if we leave 
Oat whatever most clearly illustrates the 
and bias of the writer, we leave 

out the only clue to determine his rank as an 
authority. Hume’s character of Charles IT, 


Which is more especially mutilated by the 


t editor, is an excellent case in point. 

| says, for instance, that he was “an 
» generous lover, and a civil, obliging 

” Hume’s emendator tells us that 


“his relations with the other sex were in the 


degree immoral.” Now, what alight 


@& Hume's own words throw upon his own 


character and temper as well upon 
of the period in which he wrote! 


] ? The same of Charles’s re- 
8 to the French court, which we have 











thought singularly characteristic of 


Instead, in fact, of this volume | 


To entirely separate the latter | 


| Hume, and to exhibit that picture of sound, 
| liberal, common sense, coloured by just a 
tinge of literary dandyism, so to speak, 
‘which is so peculiar to the eighteenth 
| century. 

Books like these, we fear, are on the in- 
| crease ; but let us hope that the public dis- 
| cernment will check the evil in time, and 
| prevent the dilution and corruption of any 
| more of our great classics. 

| 


| The’ Soul and the Future Life. By Thomas 








| Cromwell, Ph.D., F.S.A. Part I.: The 


Philosophic Argument. (Whitfield.) 


The Friendly Disputants, or Future Punish- 


ment Reconsidered. By Aura, Author of 
“Ashburn.” (Hall, Virtue, & Co.) 


WE have preferred a joint to a separate 
notice of these two books, chiefly in conside- 
ration of one prominent point of similarity 
in the minds of the writers, which has given 
them much in common. Their designs are 
in many respects as diverse as they possibly 
can be; their manner of thought and ex- 
pression presents the usual discrepances 
that may be observed, when you are com- 
— the performance of a_ tolerably 

ard-headed man with that of a clever 
and impetuous female writer. But they 
agree in this: that “‘ Scripture” is appealed 
to by both, as a separate authority, co- 
existing with the conclusions of philosophy 
on the one hand, and our own intuitions on 
the other; and that a literal interpretation 
of the Biblical text is by both considered 
certain to vindicate the claim to Scriptural 
authority in favour of their peculiar theories. 
We make no,comment on the question of 
interpretation. Everybody who considers 
himself to be the exponent of a new dis- 
covery, whether in geology or in moral and 
theological science, seems to feel uneasy till 
he has made an onslaught upon the Autho- 
rised Version, and shown how completely a 
slight emendation will set him right with 
“Scripture.” But we should have thought 
that a man of reflection and reading, like Dr. 
Cromwell, would have felt the invalidity, 
and, in a certain fsense, the absurdity of an 


appeal to Scripture, such as he has made it. | 


One of two positions must necessarily be 
taken up with regard to the Bible and its 
authority on any scientific or speculative 
oint. Either it must lead the way, abso- 
utely ruling in a case of doubt and ob- 
scurity, and admitting only of the most 
pean de suggestions and corrections from 
our reasoning faculties; or else, saving 
always the veneration which no man of 
sense and feeling ever has denied or 
ever will deny to its sacred pages, we 
must regard our reasoning faculties as 
the proper censors of the book of “ Scrip- 
ture,” in exactly the same sense that they 
are the censors of the book of Nature. 
That the two cases involve a fundamental 
difference was likely to be a prevailin 

opinion even among learned and enlightene 

men in times when external nature was prac- 
tically a sealed book. And it is only reason- 
able to suppose that the same opinion will 
hold good among the lessenlightened portions 





of mankind, whether in reference to the 


| Bible or the Koran, or any kindred written 


authority for many generations to come. 


: ut | We repeat, however, that Dr. Cromwell 
who that derives his knowledge of Hume from might have done better than make a tangle 


‘8 present volume is to know he ever used 


of his argument by giving in his adhesion 
to this notion. And the remarks we have 


| just made will, perhaps, serve to convince 
| both the authors now under consideration, 








that, in the very brief summary we shall now 
give of their arguments, no bias has been 
supplied by prejudice or bigotry. We are 
not pledged to Immaterialism on one side, 
nor to Eternism or Correctionalism on the 
other. 

The complete design of Dr. Cromwell’s 
book will only be fully appreciated when the 
three parts, of which this volume is the first, 
shall have made their appearance. As far 
as he has at present unfolded himself, how- 
ever, his doctrine is this. Metaphysicians 
have been all at sea in separating existence 
into two distinct classes, matter and spirit. 
The division is arbitrary and entirely 
assumptive: “for it creates a class of being 
of which, as more than a property, or collec- 
tion of properties there are no proofs that it 
is or ever has been.” Matter is, in reality, 
the only essence apart from God. Matter, 
organic and inorganic, is, under the suitable 
conditions, matter living and lifeless. Life 
inheres in organisation : and mind inheres in 
life, of which it is nothing more or less than 
the noblest feature and exponent., Mind’s 
existence can be traced only in life; and 
wherever life exists, there is reason to believe 
that a modicum of mind exists also. 

The obvious charge of materialism is un- 
hesitatingly met by the retort, that imma- 
terialism itself is but a disguised materialism, 
and that Dr. Cromwell’s own theory, which 
is characterised as Non-Materialism, is the 
only true Immaterialist philosophy. For 
the most philosophical of his opponents on 
this side cannot, we are told, conceive of a 
being entirely without sensible properties ; 
and thus, as he wants the ability to think, 
unless negatively, of what he has never 
known, he is constrained to invest his im- 
material being, however unconsciously, with 
some attributes of sense. The genuine Non- 
Materialist, on the other side, does no more 
than compound the soul out of the mental 
faculties, of which, as faculties, we may 
obtain a positive idea, without any aid what- 
ever derived from the senses. 

Now, the practical result of this theory, as it 
affects ourselves is this ; that, at death, we are 
to be annihilated in body and soul alike, and 
that our hopes of immortality hang literally 
and entirely on the resurrection of a body. 
Dr. Cromwell finds reason to believe that this 
future body will be in every way adapted to 
the far nobler kind of life which men will 
live after the great revivification. And, if 
anyone should feel his previous conceptions 
of personal identity to stand in the way of 
this doctrine, he is assured that personal 
identity is simply a matter of development; 
that a man is personally the same at four 
and at fourscore, only in respect to a deve- 
lepment of what succeeds out of that which 
immediately preceded it. “It is as the 
sameness of a chain, each link of which 
had possessed the power to construct the 
link directly following it, and which, while 
it is one chain, has got no link that is, or 
can be, identical with any earlier or later 
link.” Such is, in a very compressed form 
indeed, the argument of Dr. Cromwell 4s 
expounded in the first instalment of his 
work. As we have seen, there is one im- 
portant drawback to our accepting him as a 
trustworthy thinker; but the theory advo- 
cated, is clearly pronounced throughout, and 
illustrated by interesting references to phy- 
sical science, and citations from Dr. Whewell, 
the late Sir W. Hamilton, Whately, Tsaac 
Taylor, and many other philosophical writers. 

f “ Aura,” we will trouble the reader 
with the briefest possible account. Her book 
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is, in a word, by far the most morbid speci- 
men of intellectual effort that we remember 
ever to have seen. Its object is to announce 
and inculcate the doctrine of Omnism, and 
Omnism is this: Among persons who 
deny the eternity of future punishments, 
there are (it seems) two great sections, 
the Correctionists and the Destructionists. 
The former hold that impenitent persons 
will be subjected after death to a limited 
period of reformatory punishment, after 
which all will be well: the latter believe that 
the souls of such persons will be annihi- 
lated. The Bible, however, as “ Aura” as- 
sures us (chiefly on the strength of the 
Vatican MS.), lays down the doctrine that 
annihilation will actually take place in the 
case of the impenitent, but that it will be 
followed by a happy revivication to which is 
given the new name of “redivival.” And 
the destruction-theory of Universalism, so 
corrected, is Omnism. Pantism, by which 
we are taught that God is the originator of 
evil together with everything else, is added 
as a corollary upon Omnism. “The divine 
intention in the origin of evil is also given: 
it was the increased ultimate sum of 
happiness to be enjoyed by created beings. 
And there is a laboured explanation to 
show that, though such a proceeding with 
such a purpose might seem to involve a 
“doing of evil that good may come,” we 
have, in reality, no business to fancy any- 
thing of the sort. When we have added 
that this doctrine of Omnism is made to 
form the main staple of conversation between 
a lady and gentleman during their honey- 
moon: that it is discussed every other 
evening as a drawing-room topic at the 
friend’s house where they are staying: that 
Mrs. Somers (the heroine), in pity for an old 
maid whom she fears she has disappointed, 
exclaims, “I will pray that she may become 
an Omnist:” and that, on stumbling over a 
little “squabbling dirty imp,” she is in 
ecstacies with the thought, that one day 
that imp will be dear to her as her Frederick : 
the reader will agree with us that the climax 
of absurdity has been reached, and that the 
amiable author has gone decidedly mad upon 
a terrible subject, which has become, in her 
hands (little as she thinks it), a pitiful 
and offensive hobby. Mr. Maurice and the 
Coleridgean theologians are treated even 
more cavalierly than the elder schools of 
orthodoxy, the members of which are classed 
under the common title of “ Eternists.” 


We will only add a hope that each of these 
two authors will read the other’s book. 
Dr. Cromwell may derive a useful lesson 
from observing what may follow upon a 
strained use of “Scripture,” and a general 
appeal to the “benevolence of the Divine 
purposes.” And“ Aura,” if not too far gone, 
may see the folly of tossing about words and 
theories in reckless profusion, and attempt- 
ing to make a settlement for impenitent 
souls and fallen angels, when all the while 
we have not yet made up our minds as to 
whether our bodies and souls are two things 
or one. 








A Handbook for India. Part I.: Madras. 
Part Il.: Bombay. By E. B. Eastwick. 
(Murray.) 

It is a suggestive fact, and one singularly 

illustrative of the Anglo-Saxon character, 

that the first “crying want” to be supplied 
after a cataclysm that threatened the utter 
ruin of our Indian empire should be the 
compilation of a Traveller's Handbook. 


The demand being assumed, it is not strange 
that Mr. Murray should be the first to 
respond to the call, or that he should avail 
himself of the services of one among the 
foremost Oriental scholars of the day. Of 
the eventual success of the enterprise there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, and it is 
gratifying to us as reviewers that we can 
conscientiously add that success is merited 
by the excellence of the work. The extensive 
and varied nature of the information here 
presented to the general reader is only 
equalled by its accuracy, while the unavoid- 
able dryness of topographical details is 
pleasantly relieved by legends and anecdotes. 
To the British public generally the simple 
introduction alone would be a valuable boon, 
explaining as it does in a clear and popular 
manner so many matters of interest con- 
nected with Indian peculiarities. The fol- 
lowing remarks, for instance, on the subject 
of etiquette, while especially serviceable as 
hints to young men whose future career is 
to be run in the fabled East, will afford not 
less pleasure and amusement to home-staying 
youths and graybeards : 

‘‘The natives of India attach more weight to 
form and ceremony than Europeans. It is 
obviously unnecessary to enter at length into 
their codes of etiquette, and it will be sufficient to 
mention a few things on which they lay great 
stress. It is considered highly disrespectful to 
use the left hand in salutation or in eating, or in 
fact on any other occasion when it can be avoided. 
Hindaés sometimes prostrate themselves with the 
arms stretched out and the hands joined ; Muslims 
never. ‘To remove the turban is disrespectful ; 
and still more so not to put off the shoes on enter- 
ing a strange house. atives, when they make 
calls, never rise to go until they are dismissed, 
which, among themselves, is done by giving betel, 
and sprinkling ’Jér, ‘ rose-essence ;’ and with 
Hinds by hanging wreaths of flowers round the 
visitor's neck, at least on great occasions. Dis- 
courteous Englishmen are apt to cut short a long 
visit by saying Ab jdo, ‘Now go!’ than which 
nothing can be more offensive. The best way is 
to say ‘Come and see me again soon;’ or, 
‘Always make a practice of visiting my house,’ 
which will be speedily understood. Or to one 
much inferior, one may say, Rukhsat lend, ‘ Leave 
to go;’ or better, Rukhsat lijiye, ‘ Please to take 
leave.’ A letter closed by moistening the wafer 
or the gum with the saliva of the mouth should 
not be given to a native. The feet must not be 
put on a chair occupied by them, nor must the 
feet be raised so as to present the soles to them. 
One must avoid touching them as much as pos- 
sible, especially their beards, which is a gross 
insult. If it can be avoided, it is better not to 
give a native three of anything. Inquiries are 
never made after the female relations of a man. 
If they are mentioned at all it must be as 
‘house.’ ‘Is your house well?’ #¢., ‘Is 
your wife well?’ There are innumerable ob- 
servances to avoid the evil eye; and many 
expressions, seemingly contradictory, are adopted 
for this purpose. Thus, instead of our ‘Take 
away,’ it is proper to say, ‘Set on more ;’ and for 
‘I heard you were sick,’ ‘I heard your enemies 
were sick.” With Muhammadans of rank it is 
better not to express admiration of anything they 
possess, as they will certainly offer it. In case of 
acceptance they would expect something of more 
value in return. To approach a Hindt of high 
caste while at his meal is to deprive him of his 
dinner ; to drink out of his cup may deprive him 
of his caste, or seriously compromise him with his 
caste-fellows. Leather is an abomination to 
Hindas ; as is everything made from the pig, as 
a riding saddle, to the Muslim. When natives 
of different ranks are present you must be 
careful not to allow those to sit whose rank does 
not entitle them, and to give each his proper 
place. Hindts, in general, will not kill insects ; 
and a Raja will remove a bug from his turban and 








place it on your carpet with all care. To kill 


monkeys or peacocks may create a dangerony 
disturbance, as an order to put dogs to death 
produced a serious émeute among the Parsis in 
Bombay. Natives, in general, will not kil} 
wolves ; to kill a cow is, with Hindus, a crime of 
the first magnitude.” 


The chief purport, however, of the Intro. 
duction is to ee na detailed information 
with respect to the overland journey, and 
the prominent features of the European 
services, their funds and pensions, pay and 
allowances. ‘To this is added an excellent 
chronological table, with a lucid abstract of . 
the history of the Muhammadan kings who 
ruled in the Dakhan. The weights and 
measures, the feasts, ceremonies, sects, dregs, 
and manners of the natives likewise pags 
under notice, and, to crown all, a vocabulary 
of Indian words is given, which will probably 
be much consulted by very many “ gentle. 
men of England who sit at home at ease,” 
but whose eastern correspondents indulge to 
their great annoyance in the use of un 
intelligible names and phrases. The arrange. 
ment of the routes appears to be exceedingly 
judicious, and the descriptions of places and 

eople are extremely graphic and interesting, 
hus, in describing the quwasi-independent 
state of Tiruvankodu — better known to 
English readers as Travancore—Mr. East- 
wick takes occasion to furnish much curious 
information respecting the native inhabitants: 


‘In Travancore and Malabar,” he says, ‘“ the 
native brahmans of the country are called 
Namburis, and are regarded as having higher 
claims to sanctity, and as of a superior caste to all 
foreign brahmans. They claim a hereditary right 
to all the land of the country below the Ghats in 
this direction, affirming that it was bestowed upon 
them by the God Parshurdma, when he created 
this part of India. The legend is, that he hurled 
his axe from the top of the Ghats, and that the 
ocean receded from the space over which the 
weapon flew. The newly acquired region was 
named Kerala. The Namburi brahmans are much 
sought after as paramours by the Nair women; 
and, in particular, the ladies of the Tamuri Raji’s 
family (the Zamorin of Calicut) are always 
impregnated by these men. They still possess 
much of the land, which they have been accustot 
to cultivate by slave labour. The Naimar or 
Nairs are the pure Shudras of Malabdr, and all 
pretend to be born soldiers ; but they are of various 
ranks and professions. There are in all elever 
classes of them, the highest being the Kirém or 
Kiril Nairs. On all public occasions these act a8 
cooks, which, amongst Hindis, is an infallible 
sign of transcendant rank, for every one can eat 
food prepared by one of a superior caste. _ They 
never marry a woman of any of the lower Nairs, 
except of the Shudra or of the Charnadu Nairs, 
and of these rarely. The second class of Nairs ate 
the Shudra Nairs, who are farmers, officers of 
government, and accountants. They marry only 
in their own class; but their women may cohabit 
with any of the low people without disgrace. 
third class are the Charnadu, who follow the same 
profession as the class above them. The fourth 
are the Villiam, who are farmers and also catty 
the palkis of the Rajas and of the Namburis. The 
Wattakatta or oilmakers, who are also cultivators, 
form the fifth class; and the Attikourchis, also 
cultivators, are the sixth. The Wallakatra, 
barbers and cultivators, are the seventh class; and 
the Wallatera, who are washermen, the eighth. 
Ninthly, there are the Tanar Naimar, or tailors. 
Tenthly, the Andora, or potmakers. The eleventh 
and lowest class are the Taragon, or weavers, whose 
title to be considered Nairs is so doubtful that, 
should they touch even a pong he must wash 
his head and purify himself by prayer. The men 
of the three Sidhe classes may eat together, but 
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thei and all the inferior classes can @ 
eir women ot ane 


formed, before our rule was established, the militia 
of Malayédla, directed by Namburis and go 
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by the Rajas. They are submissive to their | the part of the projector and the editors, the 


riors, but so jealous of their own dignity and 
that formerly a Nair would instantly cut 

down a Ziar or Mukwar who presumed to touch 
him, or a slave who did not turn out of his road. 
The Nairs worship Vishnu especially, and offer 
ploody sacrifices to Marima and the other Saktis. 


are excessively addicted to intoxicating | : 
They id ; | very fortunate and very praiseworthy. No 


The most singular of their | 


liquors, and are allowed to eat venison, goats, 
fowls, and fish. 
customs has reference to marriage. They wed 
before the bride is ten years old, but after the 
first night the husband never cohabits with his 
wife. She lives in her mother’s house, or, after 
the death of her parents, with her brothers, and 
ehabits with any lover, or as many lovers as she 
chooses of equal or superior rank. The Nair 
women are singularly beautiful, and cleanly in 
their habits as is washing and dress. They 
are proud of reckoning among their paramours 
brahmans, Rajas, or other persons of high rank. 
They do not sell their charms, but the lover 
eommonly presents some ornaments of small value 
to his mistress, and a piece of cloth to her mother. 
‘The consequence of this strange proceeding is, that 
no Nair knows his father, and regards his sister’s 
children as his heirs. A man’s mother manages 
hisfamily; and after her death, his eldest sister 
assumes the direction. Brothers live under the 
same roof, but if one separates from the rest, he is 
always accompanied by his favourite sister. This 
want of restraint among the women does not have 
any injurious effect on the population. To it may 
be, perhaps, attributed the total want of that 
an disposition natural to other Hindds. 
‘oung of both sexes vie with one another as 
to shall look best, and while they seek to 
enjoy the present moment they are careless and 
indifferent as to the future. The Niadis may be 
taken as a specimen of the low outcast tribes of 
Malabir. They are reckoned so impure that even 
a slave will not touch them. They are almost 
entirely naked, and wander about in companies of 
tenor twelve, keeping at a little distance from the 
toads, and on seeing a passenger they set upa 
howl likeso many hungry dogs. Those who com- 
ionate them, put down what they wish to give 
mm the road and go away. The Niadis then come 
and put the dole in baskets they always carry about 
with them. They speak a barbarous dialect, and 
from being always obliged to bawl from a distance 
to those they address, they have acquired a 
—— strength of voice. They refuse all 
abour, except that of keeping off wild beasts and 
$ from the crops, for which services they 
Teceive a pittance from the owners. Hunters also 
py them to rouse game, but they are unable 
to animals themselves, except sometimes a 
tortoise, or, by means of hooks, an alligator, 
which they reckon delicious food. Their wretched 
huts are built in secluded spots under trees. They 
Worship a goddess called Maladeva, and sacritice 
fowls to her in March. When one of them dies, 
all the neighbouring Niadis assemble and bury the 
body. ey have no marriage ceremony.” 
Still more interesting is the account of the 
tribes of the Nilgiri Hills, though its length 
it unsuitable for extract. The same 
remark applies to the description of the 
les. of Elephanta, but the examples 
Y¥ given bear sufficient evidence to the 
le and spirit that characterise these latest 
tions to Mr. Murray's long but still 
hening list of Travellers’ Handbooks. 








Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters of 
Books and Men, collected from the Conver- 
sation of Mr. Pope, and other Eminent 
Persous of his time. By the Rev. Joseph 

nce. With Notes, and a Memoir of the 
Author, by S. W. Singer. Second Edition. 
(J. Russell Smith.) 
Tr is impossible to commend too highl 
the design which has led to the publi- 
cation of Mr. gg re “ Library of Old 
thors,” or the judgment displayed in 
@Xecuting it. Such a success Perce ed, on 
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union of the elegant scholar with the laborious 
antiquarian. Seeing how much rubbish 
might have been selected for publication, 
and endorsed with the approval of all the 
archeologists of the country, the judicious 
choice of the books hitherto’ published is 


work has hitherto found admittance into the 
series on the strength of antiquity or 
curiosity alone, and most of what has been 
published is of great and ethinent value. 
Chapman’s translations of Homer, Malory’s 
Morte d’Arthur, the dramas of Webster and 
Marston, the poems of Southwell and Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, are books which it 
is really important to have continually acces- 
sible in good editions and at a reasonable 
price. It is not too much to say that, in all 
these volumes, the merit of editorship has 
hitherto kept pace with that of original 
selection, and that there is not one which 
has not made its appearance in a manner 
creditable to all engaged in its production. 
Spence and Singer certainly offer no 
exception to these remarks. It might 
perhaps be questioned whether the former 
falls strictly within the category of “ Old 
Authors,” but the extreme value of his book 
indisposes us to inquire too nicely into the 
legitimacy of the form in which it appears. 
It has, Mr. Singer tells us, “been printed 
verbatim from my former edition, without 
the slightest alteration.” This first edition 
appeared in 1819, up to which time, as the 
editor says, “these anecdotes had remained 
a sealed book, except to a privileged few.” 
They would seem to have been originally 
written down with a view to a “Life of 
Pope,” which Spence then meditated com- 
posing. It ddes not appear that this design 
was ever even commenced, but Spence knew 
their value, and left directions for their 
posthumous publication. Unfortunately he 
allowed his executors a discretionary veto, 
which they, at the instance, it is thought, of 
Lord Lincoln, afterwards Duke of Newcastle, 
employed to prevent the publication. All, 
then, that transpired up to 1819 consisted in 
the extracts communicated by the author in 
his lifetime to Warton and Warburton, or 
made from his MSS. after his death, by 
Johnson and Malone. Johnson’s borrowings 
were the most important, and many of the 
most interesting particulars in his admirable 
account of Pope were derived from Spence. 
Indeed, Mr. Singer is quitecorrectin observing 
that “these anecdotes were almost the sole 
documents he had for the life of Pope, and 
they will enable the admirers of that capital 
specimen of critical biography to appreciate | 
his skill in forming ‘so interesting and 
eloquent a narrative from such slight | 
materials.” He also availed himself of them | 
when writing the lives of Addison and | 
Tickell. Malone was afterwards allowed to | 
use them for his life of Dryden, and, with | 
characteristic diligence, took advantage of 
the opportunity to make a complete tran- 
script for his own use, which, when at a later 
date the obstacles to publication were re- 
moved, was to have formed the text of an 
edition by Beloe, the translator of Herodotus. 
This never appeared, and ultimately the 
destined knight proved to be Mr. Singer—a 
scholar but just removed from us, whose 
occasional acerbity of temper will not cause 
his manifold services as editor, critic, and 
commentator to be lightly forgotten. The 
original edition of these anecdotes was, we 
believe, his first labour in his vocation—the 








second, now before us, the last. 


These anecdotes are, in truth, a very mis- 
cellaneous medley, and some at first sight 
seem trivial enough. We doubt whether 
many are really so. To know what insig- 
nificant people say and think about imsigni- 
ficant matters is to know no small portion 
of life and the world. ‘The age paints itself 
better in the talk of its average people than 
in that of its heroes and geniuses; we are 
reminded of Goethe’s sagacious remark that 
the very spirit of national partisanship which 
made Sir Walter Scott's “Life of Na- 
poleon,” worthless as a history of France, 
rendered it invaluable for the history of 
England. Spence’s easy chronicle of the 
ordinary talk of English and continental 
literary circles does more to acquaint us with 
the tastes, the habits, the manners, the 
creeds of his contemporaries, than could well 
have been effected by grave and learned 
treatises. It is the peculiar merit of his 
memoranda that they convey not only this, 
but also the sayings of the really great and 
wise, instructive alike in their excellence 
and their limitations—beacons which help us 
to a chart of the immense and devious path 
human thought has traversed since it broke 
loose from the old moorings of the eighteenth 
century. 

Perhaps the most striking impression de- 
rived from the perusal of these anecdotes, is 
that of the pervading civility and good 
humour of society in Spence’s day. The 
furious strifes and controversies which had 
rent Europe during two centuries were then 
laid to rest; the once perturbed waters of 
sentiment and opinion lay quiet in a glassy 
calm. The distinctions of Papist and Pro- 
testant, Royalist and Republican, were all 
but obliterated. The contests of politicians, 
no longer struggles of principle, had dwindled 
down to petty striving for place and pelf; 
the erudition of scholars no longer toiled to 
establish the divine right of peoples or of 
kings, but busied itself with corroded coins 
and mutilated inscriptions; religious teachers 
of all persuasions (a fact of which this volume 
affords much remarkable evidence) agreed 
that all were right and all wrong, and with 
the bigotry, discarded the earnestness of 
their forefathers. Then, if ever, was the 
time when men sat peaceably under their 
vines and their fig-trees, and bade their souls 
to take their ease and be merry. It is a 
pleasant picture, and dwellers in these days 
of unrest and asperity may be excused for 
regarding it with some regret. But the law 
which prescribes an eternal progress to the 
race was not to be turned aside by any con- 
siderations of individual comfort. At the 
very time when the mass of Europe was 
settling itself down so tranquilly, her fore- 
most and choicest spirits were discovering 
the need for the absolute reconstruction of 
her social framework, and heralding the new 
by the demolition of the old. Ere Spence 
was dead, Voltaire and Rousseau had taken 
good order : 


“ Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” - 


Spence himself, so far as we can 
judge by what biographical particulars we 
know, would seem to have been in most 
respects a fair representative of his era. 
Bland, scholarly, fond of elegant literature, 
an amiable neighbour, a decorous clergyman, 
an excellent gardener, a feeble and dilettante 
author, he has characterised his age in his 
records of its conversation: it characterised 
itself still more strikingly when, in his 
epitaph, it described its unconscious de- 
lineator as a genius. 





‘ responsibility attaching to the men who may turn 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


Sages 
** De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” 
The Council has assembled at the Bedford, 


THE PROFESSOR. 
When does Lord John Russell kiss hands as 
Premier ? 
THE BARONET. 


Not until he has floored his men. 
THE PROFESSOR. 


A question of hours, I take it. The resolution 
of which he gave notice last night is as clever as 
many of his devices of the same kind have been. 
It hits a particular and a general blot. Disraeli 
had prepared to cover the first, but what can he do 
with the other? The words express what all the 
antagonists of the bill, except the Conservative 
ones, have been saying ever since it came out. 


THE BARONET. 


T own that I don’t see how the Ministers can 
get away from the trap. But there is such a thing 
as luck, 

THE PROFESSOR. 


What luck, unless it were a French invasion in 
the course of next week, can help them? Will 
Lord John offer you office, Baronet ? 


THE BARONET. 


You are determined to make him Premier. 
Will Palmerston consent, or be allowed to 
consent, to serve under him, any more than he 
will consent, or be allowed to consent, to serve 
under Pam? The nation is not so easily saved as 
you fancy. 

THE MANDARIN. 


I tell you one thing. The next men will have 
a wiry time of it. They come in pledged to reform 
of the 1832 vintage. If they've not got it in 
bottle now, there’ll be a row. 
THE BARONET. 
Your imagery speaks of a recent tasting order, 
but your meaning is rational. I confess that the 


these men out on a Reform question, is one I 
would rather see on the shoulders of my enemies 
than my friends. 

MR. DROOPER. 

Disraeli will die game, I hope. The Chronicle, 

I remember, described him, on the 1852 defeat, as 
‘‘going down screeching and scratching like a 
hell-cat.” 

THE BARONET. 


He will not do that sort of thing now ; but you 
may — a very good shower of corrosive 
sublimate by way of a parting salute. But epi- 
grams will be lost on Mr. Bright. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
** Not by the feeble dart he fell oppress’d, 
A dart were lost within that roomy breast; 
But by a knotty lance, large, heavy, strong, 
That roar’d like thunder as it whirl’d along.”’ 
MR. DROOPER, 
But who is ‘to throw it ? 
THE BARONET. 


Gladstone might, and it is on the cards that he 
may launch some fine denunciation of the dis- 
turbers of order, and the men who would. sap and 
mine the constitution. But ewi bono ? 


THE PROFESSOR. 


To much. It is always right, at a crisis of 
any kind, that the best men should speak out in 
their best manner. Some of the seed may fall on 
stony ground, but not all; and it is not easy 
to overrate the value of a bold and lofty protest 
by a first-rate man, against factious mancuvres 
or popular folly. That is bread cast upon the 
waters, which is found again after the waters have 
gone down. 

MR. STOKE. 


We have got into stirring times now. There is 


THE BARONET. 


The Italian exiles have arrived at a good time. 
It is due to them that a manifestation of sym- 
pathy should be made. The man of whom we 
were just speaking, and who has worked nobly for 
them in other days, should take the lead—I 
mean Mr. Gladstone. A banquet in Guildhall 
to the Italian martyrs, with Gladstone in the 
chair, would be a nobler sight than has been seen 
in that place for a couple of hundred years. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


They are gentlemen, and should be entertained 
by gentlemen. For Heaven’s sake let them be 
kept out of the hands of vestrymen and pa- 
rochial spouters, and that kind of cattle. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


I should like to know the Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon’s sentiments on the affair. He has been 
writing touchingly to old Sir Francis Head about 
exile. 
THE PROFESSOR. 

I assure you the letter made a sensation in 
tender bosoms. I was scolded by my seraglio for 
laughing over it. I could not help thinking of 
Casca. ‘‘Three or four wenches where I stood 
cried Alas, good soul/ and forgave him with all 
their hearts. But there’s no heed to be taken of 
them. If Cesar had killed their mothers they 
would have done no less.” 


MR. TEMPLE. 


Is the Prince unable to tear himself away from 
the fascinations of his Princess, and to attend to 
Algeria, that he resigns office ? 

THE BARONET. 

Burning, perhaps, to lead on the French armies 

in the interest of Sardinia. Princess Mathilde 


may have a new and amiable epigram ready for 
him—you remember la barbe de sa-pewr. 
THE PROFESSOR. 

It will be remembered some little time. Still 
there may be something in what you say. But 
simultaneously with the resignation of the ex- 
Mountaineer, Mazzini issues a notification that he 
will follow the Sardinian monarchy to the field, 
for a United Italy, but will have nothing whatever 
to do with Louis Napoleon, not believing that a 
man who murders liberty in one country can be 
seriously bent on establishing it in another. 


MR. DROOPER, 


It is almost time to send over for the Prince of 
Wales. I suppose that he is not to remain in 
Rome when the outbreak comes. 


THE COLONEL. 
But how. is the outbreak to come? Austria 


won't move. Then, of course, France won't. 
Things are at a dead lock. 


THE BARONET. 


That case was no doubt in the contemplation of 
all concerned, and Sardinia may have the mot 
@ordre to begin. 

MR. DROOPER. 


A Hampshire parson is regularly praying for 
the Prince that the Jesuits may not break into 
his room at night, and suddenly convert him to 
the faith of Rome. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


Nay, the Prince is not a little Jew boy: the 
parson is frightened over much. H.R.H. is quite 
as likely to be converted, by the sight of classic 
relics, to faith in Paganism, and to come home 
and insist on erecting a temple to Apollo by 
Virginia Water, and sacrificing the Windsor deer 
to the god : 

** gelidos inficiet tibi, 
Rubro sanguine rivos 
Lascivi soboles gregis,’”” 
a particularly disgusting image, by the way, let 
the Horatiolaters say what they like. : 


THE BARONET. 


I wish to call your attention to the report of 
the fifth bureau of the French legislative body upon 





a new topic every day. 


and I dare say is very unfit to be elected even to 
such a character as that, but who has been aga; 

expelled in the oddest way. The obedient 
creatures report that they felt how extreme 

necessary it was to turn out the Count from the 
representation of the Haut-Rhin, but that ther 
was a difficulty in finding any tenable cause, 


THE PROFESSOR. 
So he remains in. 


THE BARONET. 


Deuce a bit. L. N. is better served than that 
comes to. Happily, he wrote a letter to M. de 
Morny, and the bureau felt that a man who could 
do such a thing as that must be unfit for the 
chamber, and so they cast him out. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


Very good obedience. And if he stands again ; 
and is again elected, there will be a still more 
excellent reason for removing a man who shows 
himself ungrateful for the paternal solicitude of 
his ruler. 

MR. STOKE. 


We talk lightly enough .of such acts, but fancy 
an English election committee removing a man 
because he had been impertinent to Mr. Denison! 


THE PROFESSOR. 


I shall be particularly impertinent to the other 
Mr. Denison one of these days, if he does not 
compel the completion of that clock tower. 


MR. DROOPER, 


Lord Campbell has demanded it in vain, 
‘*Doth not Brutus hopeless kneel?” An old 
clock tower that once stood there was built, do 
you know, out of a fine that was laid upon an 
unrighteous judge ? 

THE BARONET. 

Peter Cunningham has taught you that. Since 
that excellent Scotsman explained London to 
Londoners, we have all been wonderful anti- 
quarians, but then we can find one another out. 
As for the bell and clock, I believe that there is 
some personal squabble somewhere, and until 
somebody’s heads have been knocked together by 
the House of Commons, you'll not get the thing 
finished. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


Then the sooner they are knocked the better, 
and I shall instruct some friendly M.P. on the 
subject. 

THE BARONET. 


Is the King of Naples really dying? If s0, 
there may be another point at which the Italian 
conflagration may break out. 


THE MANDARIN. 


I do not see that there is any chance of it there. 
The next government will be exactly like the 
resent one. The successor to the throne is as 
insane a bigot as Bomba, but a much greater fool. 


THE EDITOR. 

King Bomba is no more a fool than every bad 
man is one. By the way, as you have 
brought back to Italy, will you let me reada 
scrap which I have just received from Florence 
from Landor? It is only a —_ thought—a leaf 
from the old tree—but what he has taken the 
trouble to write you will be more than willing 
to hear. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Perge, puer. 

THE EDITOR (reads). 

“Men are the only creatures subject to ro 
dation, and it is only by their own conduct at 
they ever are so. True it is that the racehorse 18 
reduced to what appears to be a servile and 
condition, but the fault is not his, nor 18 the 
abasement the same. He has servants to wait on 
him, dress him, and feed Wem: “ +4 Yo Paps 
his heavy, dying eyes, pat y the 
custhing hae” of Thildren whose fathers row 
been proud of his exertions, and whose tables 
have rung with the 
different is the en 
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his affluence! He has helped none, none help 
im, none pity him, none come forward to release 
him from the bonds wherewith he has lowered his 
to bind himself, nor can even the balmy 
breath of Sorrento refresh him.” 


MR. TEMPLE. 


It sounds as though it had been less intended 
to be read in prose than as the material for a 
sonnet or some other poetical form of treatment— 

ibly in Latin—that last thought is especially 
classic in its isolation from the context. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
Florence, eh ? Felix exilium, cut locus iste datur. 
MR. DROOPER. 


Has any one seen the pamphlet which has been 
t into circulation upon the subject of the 
Partick Club and Mr. Yates? 


THE BARONET. 


I have it, but hesitated to speak of what is de- 
scribed as printed for private circulation, until I 
saw that some of the newspapers announced it as 
published, and quoted from it a letter selected, I 
suppose, because it purported to be a pacific com- 
munication from Mr. Dickens. 


THE FDITOR, 


I have read the pamphlet, in which the hand 
of Mr. Dickens is evident throughout. The origi- 
nal article of offence, and all the correspondence 
are republished, and Mr. Yates is described as 
withdrawing from the contest with the Club, be- 
cause that contest could only be carried on through 
the expensive medium of Chancery proceedings. 
The writer is, I think, hard upon the Club for 
defending itself. 

THE BARONET. 


As I understand the case, the Club has been 
perfectly consistent. It has throughout main- 
tained the principle that an association of gentle- 
men is a permanent court of equity. It recognised 
the right of its managers to deal with the dispute 
in question, and it offered every facility for 
disposing of itin aclubable manner. But finally, 
when the guardians of Arcadia were informed that 
their green pastures and still waters are to be 
invaded by the wild beast law, they would 
certainly have failed in their duty had they not 
thrown up such fences as might best exclude that 
Travening terror. 

THE EDITOR. 

They holding that there was no question to try. 

d now that this matter may be regarded as 
dropped, what is the next bone of contention to 
be set before the world ? 


THE PROFESSOR (sings). 
“ For strife comes with manhood, 
As night comes with day.” 
MR. TEMPLE. 


The Literary Fund meeting is fixed. I sup- 
pose that the Reformers will make their usual 
onslaught, and with the usual result. 


MR. DROOPER. 

And the General Theatrical Fund Dinner, with 
Charles Mathews for a Chairman. Look out for 
some smartness there, delivered & merveille. 

THE MANDARIN. 

Somebody—Punch I think—suggests that the 
artists of England should hold a meeting on the 
subject of the Royal Academy, and the proposal to 
transfer to it that most splendid site in Piccadilly 
= oe patronage of English art for all time to 

THE BARONET. 

The answer is, that all the leading artists are 
connected with the Academy, and have the public 
ear, or rather eye, in a way that would give the 

ers @ poor chance. Still, if there is any feeling 

on the subject among the painters, now is their 

he One would think that water-colours would 
ve something to say for themselves, 


THE PROFESSOR, 


Iam glad you mention the subject, for I have 
to say. I looked in to-day at the 





Auction Rooms in Bartholomew Lane, and received 
a lecture upon Art, its aims and its capabilities, 
as could hardly have been bettered in Trafalgar 
Sq uare. 

MR. STOKE, 


Bartholomew Lane! A lecturer there! 
name ? 


His 
THE PROFESSOR. 


One after Mr. Ruskin’s own heart, but in truth 
a better one than Mr. Ruskin himself. My lec- 
turer was in Mr. Wallis’s Gallery, which is just 
now filled with some choice pictures for exhibition 
and sale. I recommend you all to go and spend 
an hour there for the sake of two or three 
Turners, to say nothing of William Hunt, and of 
the master of elaboration, Lewis. But one of the 
Turners—— 

MR. TEMPLE. 


One grows weary of hearing of Turner. Ruskin 
has done so enormously for him that—in short, 
one is tired of Aristides Turner, always the Just. 


MR. STOKE. 
But the lecture you got in this said gallery ? 


THE PROFESSOR. 

Well, that was a joint affair : the two speakers, 
speaking against each other, being Turner’s 
‘Cassiobury Park,’ and a landscape by Birket 
Foster, the wood-draughtsman—the first a large 
water-colour ‘‘drawing,” the other in body colour. 
The Turner you all know—one of his early pic- 
tures, pure, simple, and unexaggerated. Let any 
one who doubts Turner’s power of drawing—plain 
representation of form—inquire of this for proof. 
Such a group of dogs, grouped indeed, so varied 
in posture, so full of character, so naturally in 
place ; and the huntsmen equally well-drawn, 
admirably graceful in pose, living, and in action. 


THE BARONET. 


That last fact is worth heeding. It is rare 
enough now-a-dgys to see a figure in action. Our 
painters place their figures in attitudes, but they 
are only poses plastiques, they have been struck 
so, and are not moving. 

MR, TEMPLE. 

Is not that because they trust to a placed model 
instead of learning their anatomy after the old 
fashion of Michael Angelo, from the bones 
outwards ? 

THE PROFESSOR. 


Yes! I fancy few of our men now could say, 
‘“‘If a man move so and so, such and such a 
muscle will be displayed. I can draw that limb 
out of my own knowledge of what it should be, 
and so repeat the happy action which I observed 
on such an occasion.” But to go on with this 
Turner, in which the figures are not so large as to 
need all this knowledge, but may have been done 
by gift rather than by study, as with the ready 
pencil of John Leech. They show though that the 

eat atmospherist could, when he was so minded, 

oth see form and express it. However, the 
lecture I brought away with me was not only this. 
Not only the observation of delicate and accurate 
architectural drawing, and of that subtle beauty 
of curve, of variety in repetition and repetition 
in variety, in which only Raffaelle has been his 
equal. 

THE BARONET. 
I vote that you get on to the point of your two- 


sided lecture. 
THE PROFESSOR. 


It was the essential difference between the two 
pictures. Turner’s at first sight is an ordinary 
country seat in the midst of not very remarkable 
park scenery. But look again, and you see how 
the commonplace grows into wonderful beauty 
under an artist’s touch. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Pass for Turner, and believe that we have 
eyes. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


Then come on to Mr. Foster, whose work is set 





in the place of honour, as the gem of the exhibi- 





| discover from the pages of Cicero, who—. 


tion. He offers us a literal transcript of Nature ; 
the young wheat is given blade by blade; you 
may count the bramble leaves in the hedge, you 
may almost count the thorns, and perhaps with a 
microscope you could botanise on the convolvulus 
blooms. But—but the literalness is not true; 
the painful exactness is not exact, bears no exa- 
mination. It is not even photographic. Brambles 
are not so formal. Growth is never so constrained 
and ugly. The Chinese enameller has lost sight 
of all the intricate variety of nature, of all the 
never-tiring harmonies of growth. He has mis- 
taken minuteness for truth of detail, and failed on 
the lower while complacently surrendering the 
higher, and sacrificiug all beauty, and breadth, 
and magnificence of composition, or effect, - or 
colour. 
THE BARONET. 


I really must protest against our having much 
more of this. It is profoundly interesting, but-—— 


THE PROFESSOR. 


Ihavedone. I was only going to add that the 
artist is not true even within the range of his own 
inferior te He affects to identify the tuft 
of grass, but the pathway beside it is only a wash 
of paint, without forms, unbroken, and of no 
material whatever ; his clouds stick fast to his 
paper sky; his tree shadows are the blue paper 

acks of a child’s stage shrubbery ; the draperies 
of his ill-drawn figures have neither folds nor 
texture. The elaborate work, for all its pre- 
tentiousness, is only a pretty drawing, done too 
large for any gift-book of the season, and so trans- 
ferred to canvas and treated & da teaboard, to the 
tune of ‘‘ seventy guineas.” 
MR. DROOPER. 
And no doubt will find an admiring purchaser. 
THE PROFESSOR. 

No doubt! But while you can admire without 
purchasing, go to the Mart and see what Art is 
and what is not Art. 

MR. DROOPER. 


I should like to ask, if it were not an in- 
discretion, what took you, Professor, from your 
suburban home in the West to Bartholomew 
Lane ? 

THE PROFESSOR. 


That is a secret at present, but it shall one day 
be revealed. 


MR. DROOPER, 


One question more. Is it known at home ? 


THE PROFESSOR (slightly confused). 
That is not a question which properly arises at 
this board. 
MR. DROOPER. 


I am answered. Poor Mrs. Oakleigh. 
THE PROFESSOR. 


Stuff and nonsense. Has anybody read Mr. 

Bentley’s new Review, and what is it like ? 
THE EDITOR. 

The articles are written with great ability, and 
there is a presence of good taste throughout which 
makes the review very agreeable reading. It is 
fair to let the work be well launched before one 
demands exposition of new and definite principles. 
It is only your cockney who begins to gallop the 
moment he is upon the back of his horse. But 
from the grace and scholarly character of the 
papers one sees that the nobie editor's staff is a 
good one. 

MR. DROOPER. 

That is high praise for an editor, to call him 
noble. 

THE EDITOR. 

Sir, who am I that I should presume to be such 
aherald? There is no secret made of the fact 
that Mr. Bentley’s editor is a nobleman, who has 
otherwise distinguished himself. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


Under the Romans an editor always bore the 
splendid ensigns of magistracy, as you may 
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THE BARONET. 

Who is a bore—greater, my dear Professor, 
eveu than your lecturer upon the arts. I hope 
you noticed as you came in the giant iron beams 
that are being attached to Mr. Gye’s theatre. 
The Floral Hall is now in real progress. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
* Talking of Mr. Gye, I observe in his excellent 
programme that—— 


[But Tue Proressor is held to have had the 
liows share of the talk already. | 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

WE have been requested to state, that as it has 
been represented to the Postmaster-General that 
much inconvenience would arise from an alteration 
in the postage of newspapers to India and Australia 
being made without a long notice, owing to it 
being a common practice for subscribers for such 
newspapers to pay newsagents for considerable 
_— in advance (including the postage), his 

rdship has been pleased, with the concurrence 
of the Lords of the Treasury, to postpone from 
the 1st of April to the 1st of January next the 
commencement of the regulation lately announced 
in the Gazette for adding one penny to the postage 
of newspapers sent vid Southampton and Suez to 
defray the cost of the transit through Egypt. 


The weekly publication of The Constitutional 
Press has been discontinued, but it will be revived 
in a monthly form, and reissued to the public in a 
monthly shape, as a ‘‘ Review of Politics, Litera- 
ture, the Church, the Drama, and Fine Arts,” en- 
trusted to writers of the highest character. The 
Conductors make but one pledge—that they will 
still give an uncompromising support to the prin- 
ciples of real progressive Conservatism, and to the 
true interests of the Church. The first number of 
the new series will appear with the Magazines for 
April, and be published in their form by Messrs. 
Saunders, Otley & Co. 


Mr. Gilks, in a recent Lecture at Chelsea, men- 
tioned the following returns he had received re- 
specting wood engraving and the steam press, 
from ten illustrated journals, published once a 
week, including Jllustrated London News, Iilus- 
trated Times, Punch, London Journal, Reynolds's 
Miscellany, Cassel?’'s Paper, Leisure Hour, Sun- 
day at Home, Town Talk, Mechanics Magazine,— 
the above ten journals have together a single cir- 
culation of 1,744,000 copies, incurring a weekly 
cost for engraving only of rather more than 578/., 
or an annual circulation of 90,688,000 copies, and 
an annual expenditure for wood engraving of 
30, 0567. 


The editor of the Photographic News acting upon 
a hint conveyed by M. Nitpce de St. Victor’s re- 
cent experiments on photographic printing by 
radiant heat, has succeeded in reproducing, by 
means of radiant heat, and without the previous 
exposure of any of the materials to sun-light, the 
experiment of photographing in the dark, which 
M. Nitpce supposed to be accomplished by the 
action of light stored up in hermetically sealed 
tubes. Having lined a tin tube with paper soaked 
in tartarie acid, Mr. Crookes proceeded exactly in 
the manner directed by M. Nitpce (See Lir. Gaz. 
of Feb. 26) : 


“A little water was introduced inside the tube, so as to 
well moisten the paper, and the excess poured out. The 
tube was again closed, and heated to a tem e too 
high to be borne by the naked hand. It was then opened 
directly, and applied face downwards upon a sheet of 
ordi sensitive chloride of silver paper,—a piece of a 
handbill having previously been laid on to serve as a 
negative. It was suffered to remain in that position about 
ten minutes. The result was precisely similar to that 
accomplished by M. Niépce in the presence of Professor 
Wheatstone. The circle of the sensitive paper which was 
covered by the mouth of the tube became visibly blackened 
in those parts which were unprotected by the piece of 
handbill, the letters on which were impressed white on a 
black ground, and distinctly legible. This, therefore, 
proves conclusively that light has nothing whatever to do 
with the operation, inasmuch as the of the manipu- 
lations we have described were wegen at night by the 

ight of a small lamp. The whole of the materials em- 
yed had also been kept in darkness for some time 
previously,” 


Mr. Crookes thinks that ‘‘the heat, combined 





it may be with a chemical re-action between the 
bodies in the tin tube, is the actual producing 
cause of the effect,” described by M. Nitpce. But 
it is evident that the whole subject is ripe for a 
searching re-investigation—and we have no doubt 
that such an investigation will soon be undertaken, 
if indeed it has not already been commenced. 

A sale by auction of drawings took place on 
Wednesday at Messrs. Foster’s, in Pall Mall. 
There were some good examples of Sidney Cooper, 
F. Taylor, G. Lance, G. Cattermole, W. Hunt, 
and other well-known favourites, which fetched 
prices ranging from 20 guineas to 60 guineas each, 
and some early Turner drawings; two of which 
sold for 50 guineas and 70 guineas respectively. 
The total of the sale was 1,150/., and the prices 
were generally considered good. 

Upwards of thirty essays have been sent in 
competition for the prize of fifty guineas offered 
by the proprietor of the Dublin University Maga- 
zine for the best essay on ‘The Position which 
the Government of India ought at present to 
assume towards Christianity and Christian Mis- 
sions.” The judges for the prizes are the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Longfield, LL.D. ; James A. Lawson, 
LL.D., Q.C. ; and the Rev. William Alexander, 
M.A., Rector of Fahan, Derry. 

Mr. Westerton, we observe, has announced his 
intention of publishing for authors, and has in the 
press a Tale of Belgravia, by a distinguished 
writer. 

The council of the Royal Society has ordered 
twenty-five guineas to be placed in the hands of a 
committee, to procure a testimonial for Auguste 
Balmat, of Chamouni, in order to record their ap- 
preciation of the important services rendered by 
him to many scientic explorers around Mont 
Blane. The testimonial is to be presented to 
Balmat in the name of the Royal Society. 


The Goths are busy in the historical city of 
York. It is proposed by some of these people, 
who have obtained seats in the Council, to remove 
the Walmgate Bar Gate; but we are glad to ob- 
serve that the Lincoln Architectural Society is 
doing that for the citizens which they ought to do 
for themselves—raising a protest against such bar- 
barism. The following is the remonstrance 
addressed to the Lord Mayor : 


** Lincoln, March 4, 

“My Lord,—Hearing that at a meeting of the Cit 

Council of York, intended to be held on Monday, the 14t! 
inst., a proposition is about to be brought forward with 
respect to the demolition of the Barbican of Walmgate 
Bar, the Architectural Society of the diocess of Lincoln, 
most respectfully ventures to address you on this subject, 
as the chief object it has in view is to promote the study 
of ancient architecture, and to preserve those buildings 
from decay or destruction which throw any light upon the 
history of the past or upon the customs of our fore- 
fathers. Such buildings as that of the Walmgate Bar 
Barbican are: of more than local value and interest, and 
the Society regards them as national historical monuments 
which should be preseved for the benefit and instruction 
of future generations, as well as for our own. The city of 
Lincoln preserves with most zealous care its ancient 
entrance arch as a reminiscence of its former occupation 
by the Romans; and the Society regards your Barbican 
at York as an equally valuable illustration of a later but 
et ancient architectural and historical period, whieh it 
believes to be almost unique, so that should the fiat of the 
City Council go forth for its destruction an important 
evidence of the past will be swept away, which, if simply 
left to itself, will (without any outlay upon it) still last 
through future centuries for the benefit of many a genera- 
tion of visitors to your venerable city.—I am, my Lord, 

with the utmost respect, your obedient servant, 
“*Epwarp Trotiopr, General Honorary Secretary to 
the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society.” 


A letter from Tunis, of February 26th, says, 
‘‘The excavations now carried on on the site of 
ancient Carthage have naturally attracted the 
attention of the literary as well as of the fashion- 





= — ~ a — 
laws were acknowledged and respected over a vast 
portion of the ancient world. From the mony. 
ments already brought to light we obtain likewigg 
an insight into their social and moral character, 
These are the results of very limited and econg. 
mical expenditures. What, then, have we reason ty 
anticipate if more liberal and extensive researches 
were undertaken? Till recently Mr. Davis stood 
alone in the field ; but during the last few weeks 
M. Beulé, Professor of Archwology of Paris, hag. 
been actively and most judiciously occupied ig 
making architectural researches among these ruing, 
This effort of the learned professor must not hy 
regarded as an opposition movement. On the 
contrary, the greatest possible harmony exists 
between him and the English excavator, They 
are often seen on the ruins together, and cordial} 

aid each other in fixing the topography of the 
mysterious city of Dido. Science has a marvelloys 
influence on those who cultivate it in producing 
an alliance which defies national and every other 
prejudice. M. Beulé’s efforts are efficienth 

seconded by M. Léon Roche, the French Consul. 
General, who, during his residence in this Re 
gency, has secured to himself the respect of al} 
classes of inhabitants, and proved himself not only 
a diplomatist of no ordinary kind, but alsoa 
gentleman who fully appreciates researches similar 
to those conducted by his own countryman and by 
Mr. Davis. M. Roche has placed his house near 
the ruins at M. Beulé’s disposal, and defrays the 
expenses of ten workmen out of his own pocket, 
The most recent discoveries made by Mr. Dayis 
will form the subject of a future communication.” 


Mr. Charles Paget, one of the members for 
Nottingham, who is an extensive manufacturer 
and well known in that neighbourhood as a warm 
supporter of the extension of education, has just 
republished, through Messrs. Bell & Daldy, the 
paper which he read on this subject at the Liver. 
pool Meeting of the Association of Social Service. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Results of an Experiment on the 
Half Time System of Education in Rural Dis. 
tricts.” The following are a few passages worth 
attention : 


“Having seen the advantage of the system of F 
Education, it occurred to me that the same princi 
might be introduced into rural districts. 

“In November, 1854, I determined to employ eight boys 
on my farm, to do the work hitherto performed by four, 
each boy spending half his day at work, and half at 
school—relieving each other, so that I should always have 
four on the farm and four at school. I found an incon- 
venience in this arrangement; when the boys’ clothes 
were wet and dirty, from their morning’s work, they were 
unfit for school. I therefore changed my method, and 
the boys now work on alternate days. 

“‘ After four years’ experience, I speak confidently of 
the satisfactory working of this system. 

“‘ As an employer of labour, I have every reason to be 
satisfied with it. . 

“The boys having an alternate day of rest, work with 
more pleasure and spirit; and I have no difficulty in 
finding as many willing to accept employment, on these 
conditions, as I want. Tee 

“The parent, who might feel the entire loss of his son's 
wage to be too great a sacrifice, is willing to forego one 
half the amount to secure to him the advantages of an 
education, which does not interfere with the acquisition 
of the knowledge which is essential to his power of main- 
taining himself at an early age. ‘ 

“The great advantage, however, is to the children 
themselves. 

“They are never weary, either of school or of work. 

“Their progress is found to be very nearly equal to that 
of those whose sole business. is attending school. 

‘* At fourteen years they have received not ay a very 
fair amount of the rudiments of school-learning, but they 
have also acquired a knowledge of the business of life, and 
are ready to enter into service with all that skill arising 
from habits of labour, combined with hardihood from ex- 
posure in out-of-doors work, which the farmer who hires 
them has a right to expect. They are much better set 
vants than the mere school-boy could be. _ ; 

“Their school life being compared, not with a holiday, 





able tourists of the civilised world. A few years 
ago the European traveller but seldom approached | 
this coast ; but during the period that some of 
the remains of the once mighty metropolis of 
Africa are being exhumed, every steamer brings | 
fresh visitors to the scene. The spade and the | 
eon daily demonstrate the fallacy of the 
itherto universally entertained opinion that the 
very ruins of Carthage had perished. Objects of 
art have been discovered, which amply exhibit the 
taste, as well as the opulence, of the people who | 
once swayed the sceptre over Africa, and whose | 


| are 


but with a day of labour, they look upon it as a rest; 


i i ith books are not irksome, but 
their associations with boo! s rier 


able, so that, as a rule, they will retain what the 
uired. 


= The schoolmaster, also, feels the advantage of this 

system. 

if The boys attend more regularly than the average of 

children—and, remaining to a later age, their attainments 

higher, and they give a higher tone to the school. 
“This alternate system of labour and rest a apr 

be indicated by our nature, in which the activity of 

body is a good preparation for the activity of the 

and every hard-working professional man has fi 

that the best rest for his over-tasked mind is in bodily 


exertion. 
“Much more than satisfied with the result of my ¢X- 
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—_ 
t, I would earnestly request that any of the 
pints of education who may have it in their power 

il] repeat it. 

iT princi le is one which admits of a very wide 
< jon. ‘Arend: has a manufacturer in Nottingham 
it with satisfactory results to the forty boys in his 
loy; and I believe that our middle classes might give 
alr Hons, up to the age of twenty, an alternation of a day 
of college and gymnastic exercises, with a day in the 
ing-house; and thus, with God’s blessing, confer 


pence ley that inestimable boon, asound mind, embodied 


ara healthy frame.” 





MILTON'S GENEALOGY. 


Ix that valuable book, the first volume of 
Professor Masson’s Milton, the genealogy of 
Milton is still left unsettled for want of the name 
of the poet’s grandfather being determined. | 
therefore suggested to Professor Masson one mode 
by which the doubt might possibly be solved, 
namely, by investigating the record of the admis- 
sion of John Milton the elder as a citizen and 
grivener. This, too, I brought before the London 
and Middlesex Archeological Club, and was 
emeouraged to proceed, though the Guildhall and 
Seriveners’ records of freedom of Elizabeth’s time 
ate imperfect. Mr. Benjamin Scott, the Chamber- 
lain of London, Mr. John Sewell, the Clerk of the 
Chamber of London, and Mr. Park Nelson, Clerk 
of the Worshipful Company of Scriveners, have 
kindly assisted me in this, search, and the latter 
has favoured me with entries from the records of 
the company, which settle the main point, and 
throw light upon many matters of interest to the 
students of the poet’s life. 

In the books. of the company it is recorded on 
the 27th February, 1599, that John Milton, son 
of Richard Milton, of Stanston [sic], Co. Oxon, 
and late apprentice to James Colbron, citizen and 
writer of the Court Letter of London [scrivener], 
was admitted to the freedom of the company. 

1. This fully settles the question, not only as 
to the name of the grandfather, but that he was 
the Richard Milton of Stanton St. John’s, who was 
conjectured by Mr. Hunter to be the grandfather, 
and who was in the 19 Eliz. (1577), assessed to the 
Subsidy Rolls of Oxfordshire; in the 43 Eliz. 
fined 607. for recusancy, and again fined 60/. on 
the 13th of July, 1601. 

2. The grandfather was a recusant, as asserted 
by Aubrey. 

8, Professor Masson (p. 15) shows that this 
Milton of Stanton St. John’s was father of Richard 
Milton, and consequently great-grandfather of the 

t. This connects John Milton with several 

wn members of the Oxfordshire family. 

4, The Stanton St. John’s stock having been 
established, it now becomes worth while to make 
further investigations so as to connect this line 
with the individuals named by Mr. Hunter and 
Professor Masson. My leaning is to the belief 
that, although Richard Milton is in the Recusant 
Rolls described as a ‘‘ yeoman,” he was a member 
ofan ancient family reduced in position. 

5. Aubrey’s account that John Milton the 
elder “came to London and became a scrivener 
(brought up by a friend of his; was not an 
apprentice) and got a plentiful estate by it,” is 
erroneous as to the main facts. The notion raised 
by it is that the father at a mature age, having 

the Church of England, came to London 

e a scrivener by ‘‘redemption,” or 

purchase of his freedom, which in those days 
would have cost a considerable sum of money. 

6. John Milton the elder was an apprentice, and 
according to the custom of London, would have 
been admitted to the freedom on reaching the age 

21 years. In all likelihood an apprentice fee 
Was paid with him, as the trade of a scrivener 
Was a respectable one, and it may have been paid 
= Milton. 
. essor Masson (p. 19) thinks it possible 
John Milton the elder een coeval with <P ana 

born about 1562 or 1563, Shakspeare being 
born in 1564. According to my view John Milton 
elder must have been born in the beginning of 
1578 or end of 1577, and at the time of his death 
in 1647 would be 69 years of age, but according 
) frofessor Masson 83. 
8. Professor Masson (p. 18) observes that John 


early as 1603. It appears now he was admitted 
in 1599, and must have begun practice and 
married soon after. 

9. It is unlikely that, as has been alleged, John 
Milton the elder was at college, as he would be 
apprenticed at an early age, but the liberal educa- 
tion he had might have been obtained in a school 
at Oxford, the nearest town to Stanton St. John’s, 
being four and a-half miles S.W., and is now its 
post town. 

10. It is possible, but unlikely, that a differ- 
ence on account of religion may have taken 
place between Richard and John Milton when the 
latter was a boy, but it is much more likely that 
he was apprenticed by Richard to Colbron, that 
in London John conformed, and found conformity 
essential for his practice on his admission in 1599, 
and thus differences may have arisen. Richard 
Milton was alive after his son began practice as a 
scrivener, and as will be seen above was after- 
wards fined. 

11. The connection with Colbron, the issue of 
Henry and Richard Milton and their descent, and 
the records of Oxford, Stanton St. John’s, and the 
surrounding districts are worthy investigation. 

I annex the pedigree of Milton as it now 
stands. 

Hype CLARKE. 


42, Basinghall Street, 
4th March, 1859 


Hy. Milton, of == Agnes, d. 1561. 
Stanton St. John’s, 
died, 1559. 











T T 1 
(Elizabeth A Richard Isabel Rowland Alice 
Haughton, Milton, of Milton. Milton Milton. 
widow of Stanton {qy. of Reckley, 
Jno. Jeffrey.|| St. John’s, lived 1599}. 
lived in 1601. 
Sarah = John Milton, (Mr. Milton.) 
{Bradshaw}, Cit. and 
d. 3 Apr., Scrivener, 
1637. {b. 1578) d. 
March, 1646-7. 





John Milton, 
608, 


Sir Christopher 
b. 9 Dee., 1 Milton. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Paris, March 9. 

OnE principal subject of conversation and 
curiosity here has been the arrival or non-arrival 
of M. de Cavour. On the Monday evening of last 
week at the Duchesse de Galliera’s (daughter to 
the Sardinian Senator, Marquis de Briguole) it 
was held for certain that the Piedmontese Prime 
Minister would be here the next day. However, 
instead of that, there only came his private secre- 
tary, who in his turn, was followed by the Minister 
of Finance. The latter only left Paris three or 
four days after, and the hopes of M. de Cavour’s 
advent are still cherished by some persons, though 
declared fallacious by others. Apropos to M. de 
Cavour and his visit, the following will serve to 
show you what the passion for knowing what is 
going on in the political world must be in this 


in the reserved garden, but close to the rails out- 
side which were gathered the groups of lookers-on. 
The man, when seized, was found to have 
upon him a_ six-barreled revolver. He 
persisted in silence, and was carried off to the 
Mazas prison. The only words he was ever heard 
to say were these: ‘‘ There are plenty more where 
I came from ;” and on the day after his incarce- 
ration, he cut his throat with a pen-knife that he 
had somehow or other contrived to hide from all 
research. His name remains unknown, and his 
whole history is a mystery ; but a friend of mine, 
who was present at the recital of the story I have 
just told you, had the curiosity to find out the 
doctor who was called in to the dying man, and 
who held his head for a quarter of an hour. It is 
certain that the said doctor confirms the anecdote 
de point en point. Now, as I said, I will vouch 
for nothing of all this; I will only say that I can 
answer for the absolute credibility of the two per- 
sons from whom I have the account. I can 
answer for both as for myself. But the curious 
part of the incident is the variety of interpretation 
to which all this gives rise amongst the immediate 
entourage of the Tuileries. Some persons say it 
is simply an Italian, who has been impatierit 
and has lost his life for having gone too far and 
too fast. Others pretend that it is an affair got 
up at the Palais Royal, with an intent to alarm 
the Emperor, and press him on in the direction 
desired by the Revolutionists. Others again go 
further still, and accuse Plon-Plon of having 
sacrificed a human life to his ambition. If you 
take this version you will see that there is nothing 
at all impossible in it. Let us suppose that, 
according to his cousin’s views, Louis Napoleon 
did not advance quickly enough upon the road to 
war, and that he, Plon-Plon, thought he knew of 
a way to drive him on faster, it would not have 
been very difficult to find some one to play the 
es of the first actor in the drama ; above all, if 
ne were assured there could be no danger in so 
doing. The tragical ending still, however, would 
remain even then a mystery, and could only be 
explained by the sudden fright of the chief 
instrument who in that case becomes a victim. 
I do not pretend to adopt any explanation 
or any version—I merely tell you what is reported 
here. If not a part of the actual history, it is a 
part of the historical gossip of contemporary 
France—a parallel to the facts chronicled of the 
ancien régime in such books as St. Simon’s 
‘* Memoirs.” 

Among the smaller incidents that are creatin 
a momentary sensation in Paris may be wabel 
the little comedy of Peace and War that was 
enacted at M. Fould’s masked ball. Two 
persons came in together, one attired as War, 
the other dressed as Peace. Both had their faces 
covered with a thick, impenetrable mask ; and 
whilst the former wore a helmet on her head, 
whence dark locks flowed down somewhat dis- 
hevelled, and whilst her right hand carried a 
spear, the latter was robed in snowy draperies, 





town. A lady-acquaintance of mine had reason to 
complain of the inattention and neglect of one 
of her very old friends, the Marquis de ——. 
He had left no card upon her at the new year, 
and had never paid her a single visit from that 
time to this; suddenly, last Wednesday, she 
received a card of the neglectful personage with 
these words written on it: ‘‘M. de Cavour is 
arrived !” the furnishing of such a piece of news 
being regarded by M. de —— as a sufficient 
atonement for any misconduct whatever. ‘‘ And 
so”—said the lady who was to be propitiated,— 
‘and so it might have been if the news had been 
true.” 

Now, in the way of news, I will relate to you 
the following anecdote describing to you the utmost 
extent of my information and its sources. I will 
vouch for nothing, I will merely tell you what 
comes under my personal knowledge. A person, 
indirectly attached to the Court, recounted the 
other day before me and before twenty other 


watching the Emperor in the most lynx-like way. 





ton was in practice as a scrivener at least as 


The Emperor was walking with the infant prince 


crowned with an olive wreath, the olives whereof 
| were of gold, and in her hand held an olive branch 
| of unusually large dimensions. The entrance of 
| the two produced a visible impression ; the crowd 
| separated to give them a free passage, and formed 
| anew behind them, following them wherever they 
| went. Peace glided straight up to the Princess 
| Mathilde, and lowered her symbolic bough before 
her, saying, ‘‘ Let me be permitted to place my 
| offering and my earnest wishes at your feet.” The 
| princess, accepting the olive-branch with a smile, 
said, ‘‘I take this as a good omen, but I can 
| answer for nothing.” 
War, meantime, pounced unceremoniously upor 
| the first general she could lay her hands upon, 
| and thrusting her lance into his grasp, exclaimed : 
‘‘ Do you choose to take it?” the general smiled, 
| too, and replied: ‘‘I will take it willingly, for 
| fighting is my trade; but I would beg you to 
| observe, my dear, that one swallow does not 
make the summer.” It seems that thereupon, 


people, that, about five weeks back a man was | War, with a discontented toss of the head, snatched 
seized in the gardens of the Tuileries in the act of | her lance away, and strode off to find some more 


| ardent lover. As I said above, the little scene 
| has been much talked of and commented on. 
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People ask themselves whether such like 
evidences of the ruling popular feeling have had 
any influence upon the Emperor and helped to 
produce the meager ill-humoured piece of 
See prose that adorned the columns of last 

aturday’s Moniteur. One thing, at all events, 
is clear, from that very production itself, namely, 
that if Louis Napoleon be forced, by a variety of 
causes united, into proclaiming a peaceable policy, 
he does not like it; and, while swallowing the 
medicine, he makes awfully wry faces at it all the 
same. One proof, however, of what has really 
been the action of public opinion in all this 
affair is to be found in the extremely bitter tone 
in which the organs of public opinion are alluded 
to. Despotism has been fairly caught this time, 
and despotism is by no means pleased at it ; but 
it cannot deny the fact. If the Emperor wished a 
pacific termination to all this absurd and lament- 
able confusion—created solely by himself—nothing 
would have been easier than to have published the 
substance of what Saturday’s Monitewr set forth, 
before the harm had gone so far as to be almost 
irreparable. As the matter now stands, a very 
short time of reflection will show the French 
people that their ruler has been forced into 
adopting a line of conduct he dislikes; and 
the best proof of this will be found by them 
in the snarling tone of the peace manifesto 
itself. But, as usual, peace, if peace is really to 
be the upshot of all this, is not allowed to be 
counted upon too entirely. The Moniteur speaks, 
and with trombone-like tones vociferates in the 
ears of astounded France that the Emperor is 
obliged to back out of a very bad business. 
Plon-Plon furiously rushes to the Tuileries, 
blows-up like a powder magazine, throws his re- 
signation in his Imperial cousin’s teeth, says he is 
ashamed of him, and that he has behaved a second 
time as a traitor to the Italian cause, &c. ; and 
then, it being duly registered in the official paper 
that the mischievous minister of Algeria is for 
the moment set aside from interference with 
public affairs, the semi-official journals, such as 
the Constitutionnel, and others, set to work to 
explain away in a great measure the good effect of 
the Moniteur article, and declare that things stood 
where they did before, and that if ever it wasa 
question of war, it is a question of war as 
much as of peace even now! The real fact 
is that the Imperialists have got alarmed 
at the universal outcry caused by the form in 
which the Monitewr manifesto is couched, and 
the word ‘‘insolente-reculade’’ rings disagreeably 
in their ears. Thereupon their own scribes in 
ordinary, with that delicate tact which usually 
distinguishes gentlemen of their kind, set their 
pens in motion to attempt to make better what 
they will only succeed in making a great deal 
worse. The Constitutionnel admits that public 
opinion calls the Imperial prose of Saturday a 
*‘reculade,” and in order to prove that it is no 
such thing Count Walewski’s chief organ is 
reduced to shake confidence again by affirming that 
no one ought, even now, to make sure of peace! 
I do believe that peace will result from all that 
has happened, but the actual situation is a most 
singular one, and shows what are the endless 
complications brought on by one false step. 

An event almost as important as the Moniteur 
article of Plon-Plon’s retirement is the first per- 
formance at the Grand Opera of Herculanum. 
But as to giving you any adequate notion of this 
ceremony, it is what I despair of doing. The 
house itself I thought more curious than the 
stage, because there were more diamonds 
and less noise. The young Madame de 
Rothschild (the bride) was the only woman who 
had ventured to be simply dressed, and not 
be overloaded with jewellery, like a case of Hunt 
and Roskell’s at an Exhibition. As to the opera 
itself, what shall I say !—that chiefly the dancing 
ig beautiful ? Emma Livri is a wonder. She is 
about as thin as a spider that should have only 
legs and no body at al ; but a feather floats more 
heavily than she does on the air. Snow, thistle- 
down, gossamer, she may be compared to all 
three—she is, I repeat it, a prodigy. Well, and 


the dresses; and the machinery is ingenious to 
the highest degree. But the music?... If I 
must speak of it in the end, I am inclined to 
award the greatest share of praise to the thunder ! 
It has so much more to do and say in this opera 
than anyone else, that I cannot pass it over with- 
out notice. Zhunder-obbligato is the accompani- 
ment of every phrase, and on the whole I think 
Herculaneum is rather an atmospherical than a 
lyrical production: the elements have a far 
more considerable part to play than have the 
voices of the singers. 

It would be unjust, however, not to mention 
one or two pieces that have decided merit. 
The story is simply that of a Christian couple, 
divided by the arts of Olympia, a pagan queen, 
who decoys the lovers, and of Nicanor, a Roman 
proconsul, who seduces the mistress. No more 
absolutely irreclaimably stupid poem did I ever 
come across. The end of the first act, however, 
is very fine ; it consists of a passage read from the 
Apocalypse by a Christian priest, anathematising 
Olympia’s pagan court; it is met by a mocking 
chorus of Olympia’s followers. The whole is a 
really fine musical conception. An air of the 
Christian girl, Lilia, too, is very effective, and 
is admirably shouted by Mime. Lauters. This 
little woman is phenomenal. She will never sing 
as long as she lives ; but she has a way of shout- 
ing melodiously that does produce a great effect. 
Mdme. Borghi sings the part of Olympia beauti- 
fully, though often she is incontestably flat ; as to 
Roger, he would sing well, if he had a note of 
voice left, which he has not. 

The closing scene is a failure,—as good a down- 
tumbling of a whole city is managed in the 
Muette ;—too much had been said of this, so 
more was expected. I say again, the thunder has 
most to do, and ought to be thanked. Nature’s 
real storms may be jealous ; this mock thunder is 
absolutely as loud as they are. 





Genoa, March 7. 

We were told a few weeks back that, when the 
French general commanding at Rome announced 
to the Pope the probability of the troops being re- 
called, the only reply of his holiness was, ‘* Bon 
voyage, Monsieur le Général.” If the story be not 
‘* vero,” it is as certainly ‘‘ Ben trovato.” There 
is an amount of quiet, easy-going fatuity in the 
priestly character, that would seem downright in- 
credible to any one who has not seen them nearly 
and watched them closely. Whether reasoning 
from what happened in ’48, or judging from the 
well-known sentiments of the Roman people, little 
doubt need be entertained as to what will happen 
in the States of the Church, when the French and 
Austrian armies have retired. The Mazzini party 
are not men to let such an opportunity escape 
them, and the less so, that it presents itself as a 
conjunction so imminent. Had the war already 
broken out, had the great struggle between two 
such nations as France and Austria begun, it 
would have been very difficult indeed for the re- 
publican party to have assumed any position in 
the foreground. Their cries and their watchwords 
would have been effectually drowned in the louder 
din of artillery. To make their voices heard, they 
must have waited for some break, some interval 
of calm in the conflict, and how unlikely that at 
such a moment men would have listened to those 
who had not contributed to the struggle, nor 
risked life for their opinions. If, however, the 
“Rouge” occupy the ground first—if, before any 
real step in hostility be taken between France and 
Austria—Mazzini and his party can revive the old 
sentiments of °48, an entirely new feature may be 
given to the whole question. 

It is well known that Cavour’s policy is as 
much directed against the Republicans, as against 
the Austrian occupation of Lombardy. e has 
long seen that if the base of Constitutionalism 
be not established in Italy, the edifice cannot 
stand. The annexation of a state whose influen- 
tial inhabitants partake largely of moderate 
opinions, was become a vital necessity; and al- 
though he would have infinitely preferred English 
aid in such a conflict to Fresh, such a. policy 





the music? The decorations are splendid, so are 


other course was open to him than an alliance yj 

France. Doubtless the price of this assistan 

will be a heavy one. It has already cost th 
humiliating sacrifice of the Napoleon marrj 

an outrage on every sentiment of the nation, ang 
a stain upon the fair character of Sardinia through. 
out Europe. 

The secrecy with which the negotiations fo 
this marriage were conducted, are very strong eyj. 
dence of M. Cavour's sentiments regarding jt, 
The very discussions of the English press on 
such a theme would have kindled a formidable 
opposition, and exposed alike the impolicy and 
the shame of such a compact. For upwards ofa 
year these negotiations have been on foot—an 
eventful year,— notwithstanding all its outward 
semblance of tranquillity, since within that brief 
space Sardinia has become the close ally of Russi 
and gradually receded from the English alliance, 
The cession of the port of Villa Franca to Russia, 
not a very important concession in itself, has 
however a certain significance that cannot be over. 
looked. It is an acknowledgment exactly in the 
same sense as the French marriage, that any con- 
cession can be made, any alliance can be consum, 
mated, if it only promise aid against the Austrian, 

When a man of Count Cavour’s abilities and 
experience, statesman and politician as he is of 
the very highest order, attaches himself so enthusi- 
astically and entirely toa single policy, the reasons 
must surely appear grave and unanswerable, 
To the expulsion of the Austrians from Italy, he 
has pledged not alone his own character, but the 
entire cause of Constitutionalism in,Italy. He has, 
whether rightfully or wrongfully remains to be 
seen, placed the issue between the two events 
—Lombardy for Piedmont, or all Piedmont domi- 
nated and dictated to by Austria. 

It is for this reason that the coldness is felt 
towards England. We have steadily and tem- 
perately combated this policy ; we have mp 
insisted on the fact that, while sympathising wi 
many wrongs that Italy was suffering, we could 
not see the way to their redress by a war, and par- 
ticularly by a war which could not possibly limit 
itself to the parties who began it, but must even- 
tually become a great European contest. 

Our position is at the present a painful anda 
difficult one. Will it become less so when the 
French troops are pouring over the Alps from 
Savoy, and the transports landing the siege trains 
in the Gulf of Spezia ? 
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sadiare 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 
Royal Academy, 8 P.M. Mr. Westmacott, “On 
tik ee hical Society, 8°30 Papers to 
_ pyal Geographica iety, 8°30 P.M. 8 to 
oe read ni f Explorations in South Ausiralia, 
by Messrs. Bab , Warburton, Stuart, &c., 
communicated by the Right Hon. Sir E. B. 
Lytton, Bart., H.M.’s Secretary for the Colonies. 
2. “Notes on the Manacousi, or King George 
River, S.E. Africa,” by Charles Helliard, Mate 
of the cutter Herald, communicated by Lyons 


Mon. 


McLeod. wm 
Tuns, Royal Institution, 3 .a. Professor Owen, “On 
‘ossil Mammals.’ 
_ Instituti Civil Eng 3,8 P.M. “An Account 
of E ents made upon Elliptical Cast Iron 
Arches, with a view of ascertaining the 4 
load to which they — be subjected, ; 
T. F. Chappé, M.LC.E. And “D 0 
the Melbourne Gravitation Water-Works,” by 
Matthew B. Jackson. 


= Statistical Society, Annive! , 3p.m., Ordinary, 
8pm. “On the Standard Rate of Mortality, 
by Dr. Greenhow. 
- . logical Institute, 8 v.u. Paper by — 
Delepierre, Belgian Consul-General, Ona 
of Flemish History.” Councilat7?.M. 
— Architectural Exhibition, 8 v.m. Opening Meeting 
and Conversazione. tek Oe 
Wrv. Society of Arts, 8 p.m. Professor Leoni Levi, 
Trade Marks.” Ll 
— South Kensington Museum, 8 y.m. The Rev. 4. 
Petit, ‘‘On Refinement in Architecture. |, e 
Tuurs. Royal Society, 8°30 r.m. Dr. C. B. Radcliffe, at 
uscular Action, from an Electrical Point Pa 
View” (conclusion). Mr. Wanklyn, “ On the 
Action of Carbonic Oxide on Sodium Alcohol. 
Archdeacon Pratt, ‘‘ Postscript on 
Attraction.” i yy 
— Royal Academy, 8 .u. Mr. Hart, “‘On Painting. 
— Royal Institution, 3 r.m. Professor Tyndall, 
e Force of Gravity.” , 








could not have met acceptance with us, and no 


on Society of Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 
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sis qucas. Linnean Society, 8 P.M. Dr. Hilgard, PhS works, arranged in alphabetical order ; next, the | leaving both bodies and appearing in the gaseous 
my son of Omran aan On Mon- | names of the authors, and the date of their deaths ; | state. , This experiment, are hie of re like 
Tiage— Fut. al Institution. Meeting at 8r.m. Lecture at then, the first sentence of each book. When the | nature, and many new ones, were referred to and 
mn, and aS a coe ee, “ = a now work is of remarkable interest, a brief synopsis | made in illustration of Schénbein’s views. As to 
rough. 09 ae powerom Seciteaes - % teeerar ag of the contents is also given. One of the In- | the independent existence of oxygen in these two 
graphy, hitherto considered only as Mathe- dexes which Professor Fluegel has compiled refers | new and antithetical states, ozone has been so 
NS for Pe Sle sero ll sini, 5 tliat to works mentioned by Hajé Khalfa, but not | obtained, 7.e. out of combination, and independent 
ng eri ©, Paedey, BA. “On Frederick tes Great’ Onen: included in the Lexicon ; the other comprises the | of any other body ; but antozone has not as yet 
ng it paign in 1767.” authors’ names. And when we remember how | afforded this proof of its possible separate con- 
288 on sur. Rigal Tuatitution, 3 p.m. Dr. W. A. Miller, “On loosely these are quoted by Eastern writers, and | dition. Oxywater is the compound in which it 
idable Buy ee ieni's ads that they are often confounded with the generic | seems nearest toa free condition. As Schénbein’s 
y and i ieee i epithets, or = by ~— they are | view includes the idea that oxygen in these two 
3 popularly known, we can form some idea of the | states can retain their peculiar properties when 
2 SoclETY OF Arts.— Wednesday, 9th March, amount of industry involved in the compilation. | out of combination, ar have "ane conferred 
twand William Ewart, Esq, M.P., in the chair. The} We readily admit, therefore, the force of the | otherwise than by combination, and as ozone 
brief per read was On the - Colony ; its Pro- | remark which Prof. Fluegel makes in his preface | does fulfil these conditions and does exist 
ussia, mets and Resources,” by Mr. William Hawes. | to the 7th volume: ‘‘Qualis nunc est hic tomus, | in the independent state, so it is important 
anes The author began by mentioning many of the | nemo in eo perspicit, quantum temporis, opera, | that antozone should be pursued by experi- 
usin, causes which had retarded the progress of the | molestie et sumptus impenderim, et ea colligerem, | ment until it gives a tke result. In re- 
has colony, both before and after the abolition of | examinarem et elaborarem, que his paginis conti- | lation to this subject the view of Mr. Brodie 
Pi slavery in 1833; and then pointed out that the | nentur.” The work, indeed, merits an extended | should be referred to, respecting the condition of 
n the influence of the constitutional form of government | notice. It is a rich mine, upon which information } certain elements at the moment of chemical change, 
con. introduced in 1852 had been most favourable. | upon Eastern history, science, and autobiography | on which he published a paper in the Phil. Trans. 
a. After touching upon the judicial, educational, and | has been supplied to Western scholars. The learned | for 1850, p. 759, and another in the Chemical 
rian, religious institutions, he passed to the considera- | Assemanni once entertained the design of trans- Society’s J ournal in 1855. He assumed oxygen as 
and tion of the country, its climate, agriculture, trade, | lating it, but was deterred,—probably by its vast | capable of existing in two states; the particles 
My and commerce, he observed that one of the most | extent; and the credit of presenting it to the | being polarized to each other by the action of 
hnsi- distinguishing features was the absence of trees | learned of Europe was reserved for an English | associated particles, and for the moment in the 
sons and water ; the weather was very fine and the | society. relation of oxygen and hydrogen to each other; he 
ible climate healthy, and generally suitable to emi- also made many numerical experiments for the 
, he ts. There had been a rapid increase in the] Roya, InstrruTIoN.—Friday, February 25, | purpose of obtaining the equivalent action of the 
the Papel of wool produced, and the cultivation of | H.R.H. The Prince Consort, K.G., D.C.L., F.R.S., | oxygens assumed to be in these opposed polar 
has, e vine had greatly increased, but was capable of | Vice-Patron, in the chair. Professor F, araday, | states. 
> be slmost indefinite extension. The total area of the | D.C.L., F.R.S., ‘On Schinbein’s Ozone and General monthly meeting, March 7, William 
nts colony was about 80,000,000 of acres, of which | Antozone.”—Ozone has already been before the | Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Treasurer and Vice- 
mi- tess 200,000 acres were under cultivation. | members of the Royal Institution on two occa- | President, in the chair. Thomas B. Baskett, Esq., 
The means of communication were, however, still | sions : on the 13th June, 1851, when Schénbein’s | James Bateman, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., L.S., &e, 
felt in a most unsatisfactory state, and till an improve- | early views of it were given, and on the 10th June, | William Dela Rue, Esq., F.R.G.S., Howard War- 
em- ment was made in this respect, the resources of | 1853, when the results of MM. Frémy and | burton Elphinstone, Esq., M.A., Philip Charles 
dl the colony could not be fully developed. The | xX, Becquerel, obtained by passing the electric | Hardwick, Esq., Henry Warwick Hunt, Esq., 
‘th author concluded by pointing out some of the ad- —_ through dry oxygen, were described; and {| B.A., Frederick Hardwick Johnson, Esq., Francis 
uld vantages which this colony offers to emigrants.— | also the opinion of Schénbein respecting the | Le Breton, Esq., Joseph Montefiore, Esq., James 
yar A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. P. L.| entrance of ozone as such (and not as simple | Nasmyth, Esq., John Pearson, Esq., Hall Rokeby 
mit Simmonds, E. W. Trent, J. G. Frith, R. A. oxygen) into combination. Since then, Schénbein | Price, Esq., Arthur John Edward Russell, Esq., 
en- Sane M.P., Mr. Irons, S. Sydney, Hyde Clarke, | has been led to the belief that oxygen can exist in | M.P., Benjamin Leigh Smith, Esq. were duly 
and the Chairman took part. a third state, as far removed by its properties from | elected members of the Royal Institution. The 
da ordinary oxygen in the one direction as ozone is | Earl of Ashburnham and John Derby Allcroft, 
the Roya Astatic Socrery.—Feb. 19, Colonel | in the other; and therefore, in a certain sense | Esq. were admitted members of the Royal Institu- 
om Sykes, M.P., in the Chair. The Secretary read | antagonistic to ozone. This substance he names | tion. 
ins two versions of a Pali legend on a gold band, | entozone, and believes that it also enters into 
which was found at Rangoon in 1835, accompany- | combination, retaining, for the time, its special RoyaL GEoGRAPHICAL SocreTy.—A very full 
ing a considerable number of golden relics, now at | properties. Hence there is not merely ozone and | meeting of this Society was held on Monday 
the India House. One of the translations was | antozone, but also ozonide and antozonide com- | evening at Burlington House, Sir Roderick I. 
made by a gentleman on the spot; the other by | pounds. Thus, permaganic acid, chromic acid, | Murchison, President, in the chair. The papers 
Professor Fausboll, of Copenhagen. The latter — of manganese, lead, cobalt, nickel, | read were:—1. Journey through the highest Passes 
On version shows that the date given in the former, | bismuth, silver, &c., form a list of bodies con- | in the Ala-ta and Ac-ta Mountains in Chinese 
as corresponding to a.D. 1484, is not found in the | taining more or less of ozone in combination; and | Tartary, by T. W. Atkinson, Esq., F,R.G.S. — 2. 
to inscription. O. de B. Priaulx, Esq., commenced the characters of ozone, and of these bodies | Despatch from Captain Henry Strachey, Gold 
the Teading of his analytical examination of the | because of the ozone in them, is that they are | Medallist R.G.S., respecting the measures taken 
B Indian journey of Apollonius of Tyane. Professor | electro-negative to the antozonides, i.¢. as copper | by the Indian Government to ascertain the fate of 
es. Finegel, of Dresden, the eminent Arabic pro- | to zinc; they evolve chlorine from chlorides ; they | M. Adolphe Schlagintweit, communicated by the 
4 fessor, was elected an honorary member, as a| cannot generate peroxide of hydrogen ; and they | Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., F.R.G.S8. Adolphe 
va matk of the Society’s appreciation of the zeal and | render blue the precipitated tincture of guaiacum. | Schlagintweit crossed the Para-Lassa Pass from 
learning displayed by him in translating and | On the other hand, oxywater and the peroxides of | India to Thibet on the 31st May, 1857. The last 
Jn editing the ‘Lexicon Encyclopedicum et Biblio- | potassium, sodium, barium, strontium, and cal- | documentary evidence consists of his letter to 
nt gtaphicum ” of the celebrated Hajé Khalfa. This | cium, form a list of substances containing | Harkishu from Chang-Chenmo of Ladak, dated the 
mn work, the last volume of which is now completed, | antozone. These bodies are electro-positive to the | 14th June, with a postcript, stating that it was 
fo been printed at the cost of the Oriental | former; they cannot evolve chlorine from hydro- | not sent till the 24th, and one or two notes, for 
at Translation Committee, who have expended | chloric acid, or the chlorides; they evolve the | sundry payments, of the latter date. These docu- 
1y nearly 40007. upon it. It has oceupied the editor | peroxide of hydrogen when treated either by | ments were brought from Ladak by the Chuprassies 
Rearly twenty-four years, and is comprised in| oxy-acids or even the hydro-chloric acid, | who joined Harkishu at Khardong of Garzha on 
i: feven quarto volumes. The seventh volume is| and they not only do not render blue the | the 20th of July, from whose statements it appears 
devoted to supplementary matter, collected by | white precinitated guaiacum, but they restore | that before they left the Moonshee, Mohamed 
re Professor Fluegel from various Continental | that which has been rendered blue by ozone to | Hasan, had deserted, oe the ponies, some 
e libraries, and two carefully compiled indexes. | the white or colourless condition. Now when two | money, and other articles belonging to M. Schla- 
g Hajé Khalfa was a native of Constantinople. He | ozonides or two antozonides are put together, with | gintweit, but was overtaken, and the property 
was born about the end of the sixteenth century, | the addition of water or an indifferent acid, they | recovered. Harkishu gathered from Captain 
n and died in 1658, shortly after the completion of | mingle but do not act on each other; but if one | Montgomerie, F.R.G.S., of the Trigonometrical 
7 this the last of his numerous works, which had body from each list be associated in like manner, | Survey, and his native Doctor, that they were in 
the result of thirty-five years’ incessant re- | they mutually act, oxygen is evolved from both, Ladak during the summer when he had left. 
; search. His original name was Mustafa-ben-Ab- | and ordinary oxygen is set free; or rather, as | From the locality of his last despatch, Chang- 
" dallah ; but he was also called Katib Jelebi, pro- | Schénbein believes, ozone separates from one | Chenmo, it is inferred that he crossed the 
7 babi. from his profession as a secretary or scribe. | body, and antozone from the other; and these | Turkish waterparting to the east of the Kara 
n A. image to Mecca entitled him to the epithet | uniting produce the intermediate or neutral | Korum Pass, perhaps to Sugat on_ the 
" and ‘‘Khalfa” was derived from his | oxygen. Thénard, who discovered the peroxide of the Kara Kash, and thence followed the 
5 ent as vice-professor at the principal | of hydrogen, showed that the peroxide of silver, | route taken by his brothers the previous year 
at Constantinople. His work was com- | when brought into contact with it, not only ' towards Kiliam and Khoten. It seems that he 
with the design of affording a general view | caused the separation of part of the oxygen of had laidin a stock of merchandise to facilitate 
tal literature. It gives first the names of | the fluid, but also itself lost oxygen, that element | his journey by trading. From another soarce, the 
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Bholiyas of Jwar, the information serves to show 
that he had reached the margin of an inhabited 
country at the foot of the mountains; left his 
camp to reconnoitre, and, in his absence, the guide 
absconded with most of the baggage and cattle 
towards Yarkend. Being thus left helpless, M. 
Schlagintweit sent to the Yanadar of Le for 
assistance in men, cattle, provisions, &c., whether 
for the purpose of penetrating into Turkistan, or 
returning to Ladak, remains undetermined. The 
next accounts are derived from merchant travellers 
from Ladak, from whom it appears that he had 
passed the winter of 1857-58 on the border of 
Khoten, and that on his arrival the provinces of 
Kuskghar and Yarkend were in a disturbed state 
from one of the periodical invasions of the Turks. 
It is unlikely that he would remain more than 
one winter here, or that if still in the locality he 
would not have opened communication with Ladak 
and India; probably, therefore, he took the 
opportunity of the temporary subversion of Chinese 
authority to enter Khoten or Yarkend. To go far 
or remain there he could hardly avoid the notice 
of the insurgent Turks, who, though contrary to 
their natural impulse, might, in the actual con- 
juncture, welcome him as an enemy to the Chinese, 
and the love of travel and enterprise might prompt 
M. Shlagintweit to offer himself in that capacity. 
In either case, when the Chinese got the upper hand, 
they would first regain possession of their southern 
frontier towards Ladak,and he would probably retire 
with the invading Turks through Kashghur into 
Khokand, with which our relations have been very 
slight, although wholly amicable, and on the 
strength of them, he might meet a friendly recep- 
tion there ; on the other hand, the Khokandis are 
on bad terms with all their neighbours, including 
the Russians, who are steadily encroaching on 
their north-west frontier, and this would add to 
his difficulties in leaving their country again. 
The ways out of Khokand are E. to Ali and 8.E. 
to Kaslighar, both completely stopped by the 
Chinese ; S. to Badakshan and Cabul, but physi- 
cally and politically most difficult ; S.W. to 
Samarkand and Bukhara, and W. to Khiva, both 
probably hostile to Khokand, and certainly so to 
the British. A European, and especially an Eng- 
lish traveller, would find safety there only from 
Russian protection. Lastly, to the Russian out- 
posts on the N.W. and North Fort Aralsk, near 
the Araland Ak-majed on the Sir (Jaxartes), where 
most probably he has proceeded, as he would then 
be in the civilised world again. It would be 
futile to discuss the chances of his ultimate 
escape, hanging as they do on the caprices of the 
vilest barbarians of Central Asia. A discussion 
having ensued, the meeting was adjourned to the 
14th instant. 





GroLocists’ AssocrATIon.—The usual monthly 
meeting of this Association was held in the lecture 
room of St. Martin’s Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
the 8th inst. The Rev. Thomas Wiltshire, M.A., 
F.G.S., President, in the chair. Forty-four new 
members were elected. Professor Tennant, F.G.S., 
delivered a lecture on mineralogy applied to 
geology, in the course of which he described the 
general characters of the minerals of which rocks 
are composed, and showed the importance to the 
geologist of a competent knowledge of mineralogy. 
Among the ocitiee exhibited were the first gold 
nugget from Australia which was ever brought to 
this country, and a model of the monster Australian 
nugget, lately to be seen in the Crystal Palace. It 
was stated that the latter had been melted in 
August last, and that the proceeds realized 
69047. 12s, 4d. 





EnromowocicaL Socrery.—February 7th, Dr. 
J. E. Gray, President, in the chair. Mr. Tomkins 
exhibited examples of Psyche tabulella, P. salico- 
tella, and P. roboricolella, species hitherto unre- 
corded as British, taken by himself during the 
ay season, their names being determined from 

» Bruand’s monograph of the family. Mr. 


Smith exhibited two singular bees’ nests fromSouth | present constitution have the power) will volun- 


Amerita, one constructed by a species of Larrada, 
the other by Sphee Lanicrii. Mr. Stevens 
exhibited some beautiful Microlepidoptera, sent 





from Ega by Mr. Bates; anda box of Coleoptera 
from Amboyna, containing Euchirus longimanus, 
some fine Bupreslide, a large new Prionus, and a 
splendid Batoeira, also new to science. Mr. 
Stainton exhibited some beautiful plates of the 
transformations of Scottish Lepidoptera, intended 
to illustrate Mr. Logan’s forthcoming work on 
that subject. Mr. Adam White read a letter from 
R. Trimming Esq., dated Knysna, Cape of Good 
Hope, on the entomology of that part of Africa. 
Mr. Waterhouse read a paper on the British 
species of the genus Heterocerus. 





FINE ARTS. 

Royan AcapEMy.—Lord Lyndhurst a few 
evenings back, in one of his admirably lucid 
speeches called the attention of the House of 
Lords to the subject of the removal of the Royal 
Academy from its present situation to Burlington 
House, and the terms upon which that removal 
was proposed to be made. His lordship, who 
stated that in early life he attended the lectures of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and other professors, gave a 
rapid sketch of the history of the Royal Academy, 
and explained its present position, and stated on 
behalf of the Academy that ‘‘ their object is, and 
always has been, to remain solely under the 
control and supervision of the Crown, and there- 
fore what they now propose is this—they will 
accept the grant of a portion of the site of 
Burlington House, upon the condition that they 
on their part shall be allowed to expend an 
amount equal to the value of the site in the con- 
struction of buildings necessary for the Academy, 
to be permanently applied for the purposes of 
att.” Lord Derby, however, in his reply stated 
that the Academy ‘‘ desire to have half of the 
entire frontage of the present building facing 
Piccadilly, and also a large portion of one of its 
sides,” and he added, ‘‘ Now, that application for 
no less than half of a site occupying 143,000 square 
feet is one, I cannot help thinking, with all due 
respect for the labours of the Royal Academy, 
of rather an extensive character.” At present, 
therefore, the negotiation is not concluded. 
The value of the ground asked for by the 
Academy is, according to Lord Derby, 70,0007. 
certainly a large sum to make over to an 
institution which expressly repudiates every 
kind of national or public supervision and 
control. But there is a still higher consideration. 
The Royal Academy is essentially a close corpora- 
tion; its members are self-elected ; yet whilst 
refusing to take upon itself the responsibilities 
involved in a national institution, it demands as a 
right to have one of the largest and best-situated 
pieces of national property in the metropolis—a 
site several times larger and at least as well 
situated as the National Gallery—granted to it in 
perpetuity : it asks, in fact, to have perpetuated thes 
unfettered control of English Art-education in its 
higher hranches, and the sole power to award rank 
in English art. Lord Lyndhurst claims for the 
Academy the highest credit for the way in which 
it has been managed by the members ; and for the 
Academicians themselves the highest place, in 
fact as well as in title, among the artists of Eng- 
land. We are not going to express a contrary 
opinion. We have the greatest possible respect 
for the Academy and the Academicians, and have 
never been backward in expressing it. But we 
say that before a great pullic property is made 
over in perpetuity to the Royal Academy its con- 
stitution ought to be well considered. Since its 
foundation, nearly a century ago, that has 
never undergone revision. Even the number 
of its members continues the same though 
the number of English artists has increased 
a hundred-fold. If forty members were re- 
quired to fairly represent English art in 1768, 
such a number must assuredly very inadequately 
represent it now. Yet it would be too much to 
expect that the members (who alone under the 





| tarily make a change in this respect. The more | 
| humerous are artists, the higher of course on the | 
\ present arrangement rises the dignity of R.A. To | 


——=== 
be one of forty academicians when all the artists 
of any standing, female as well as male, wor 
polled to make up the number, was a very different 
thing to being one of forty out of four or fiyg 
thousand—ladies being excluded. In truth, it 
would be just as reasonable for the Royal Sogj 
to claim the right to limit the envied FR§ 
to some small and inflexibly fixed number of 
the élite or the influential of our men of scien 
as for the Royal Academy to insist on markj 
out as the dignitaries of art only forty from 
among all classes of living painters, sculptor, 
and architects. This is only one of the points 
to be looked at; but it is one that illustrate 
the unprogressive character of the Academy, 
and the necessity for considering well befor 
taking a step which will remove it irrevocably 
beyond the reach of public supervision, while it 
will inevitably increase almost indefinitely its infy. 
ence over the art of the country. As was excellently 
said by the Times :—‘‘ Before we give over at once 
so important a trust to the charge of any body of 
individuals, no matter how able, how honest, hoy 
eminent they may be, are we not justified in 
asking some guarantee that the direction of 
English art shall not be intrusted, without 
possibility of recall or reconsideration, to a smal] 
self-elected body? Is this the best arrangement 
we can make for all time? It is not 70,000). we 
are about to give the Academicians, but absolute 
and despotic power over English art. Is this for 
the best ?” 





Art, Artists, and Industry in England. A Lecture 
delivered at the Society of Arts, by Théophile 
Silvestre, appointed by His Excellency the 
Minister of State and of the Household of 
His Majesty the Emperor of the French, to 
inspect the Fine Arts in Europe. (Bradbury 
& Evans.) 

Tur mission of M. Sylvestre has excited no 
small stir among our artists. The fact that the 
Minister of State and of the Household of the 
French Emperor had sent a special agent to study 
the past history and the present state of Artin 
England, and had notified through him thata 
room would be reserved for English works at the 
ensuing Exhibition of the Fine Arts in Paris, 
implied a recognition of the English School of 
Art, such as had not hitherto been accorded to it 
by Continental potentates or even Continental 
critics. When it was understood, therefore, that 
M. Silvestre had undertaken to embody in & 
lecture, to be read at the Society of Arts, the 
result of his studies so far, there was not ul 
naturally a great muster of eminent artists and 
lovers of art to hear the exposition of his views, 
and to express their interest in his labours. 

M. Silvestre more than succeeded in satisfying 
his audience. Painters were surprised to find in 
a Frenchman so intimate an acquaintance with 
English pictures and so cordial a recognition of 
the originality and the strength of English Art; 
and the chairman, Sir Charles Eastlake, took the 
opportunity, in returning to M. Silvestre the 
thanks of the meeting, not only to express, ‘the 
remarkable gratification which the reading of the 
paper had afforded him,” but to observe that 
‘“‘many of M. Théophile Silvestre’s views Im 
reference to Hogarth and other leaders of the 
English school, were, he might venture to say, 
new even to English artists, and evinced a most 
careful study of those masters.” 

*For our own part we are not so convinced of the 
novelty of these views—at any rate, if they are new 
to our artists they ought not to be. But they are 
well and warmly expressed, and we are well 
pleased to see them put on permanent record. As 
to the lecture itself, it is too uniformly in rose 
colour for our taste. Everybody mentioned, 
whether dead or living, is eulogised—unless it 
an abstraction like ‘‘the savage and solitary 
puritan.” Even public bodies find themselves 
somewhat overloaded with glory. Thus the 
Society of Arts (which ‘‘having secured t 
progress of the useful Arts, has protected the Fine 
Arts”) is told that it ‘‘ Advances like a single 
individual, and the nation follows it ; intelligences 
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ent. That which wt desires is done. It 
— the doors of the Exhibition of 1851; it 


will open those of 1861 :” and so forth. 2 

The lecture is in fact not so much an examina- 
tion of English Art as an Eloge upon it: and it 
has all the characteristic excellences and defects 
of that class of compositions. We should have 

ferred a more robust handling of the subject— 
¢ that perhaps is to come. The lecture was 
ed to the notice of the works of deceased 
inters, and the lecturer explained that it was 
so because he could not ‘praise living painters in 
‘their presence. The study of their works,” he 
added, ‘‘necessary to enable me to complete a 
work I am writing, is the business which 
detains me in this country.” In this work, 
which is to be entitled ‘‘ The History of English 
Artists, Dead and Living,” we shall doubtless have 
M. Sylvestre’s matured opinions on English Art ; 
shall be shown its weakness as well as its strength ; 
and then we may in return fairly examine his views, 
endeavour to refute them where erroneous, and 
enforce them 'where they tell us valuable truths, 
whether they be favourable or otherwise. Now 
we shall only, in introducing M. Sylvestre to our 
readers, add our acknowledgement of his friendly 
gpirit, and the cordial eloquence with which he 
3s it; and, by means of a quotation or 
two, give our readers a notion of the character of 
his book. The following is from the account of 
Hogarth, ‘‘the real founder of the English 
school :” 

“The works of Hogarth have been so minutely criti- 
cised by the world at large, that it is difficult to point out 
inthem a new beauty, though the theme is inexhaustible 
asthe human heart. This great artist, whose genius em- 
braced the qualities of the painter, the historian, the 
moralist, and the. dramatic poet, has portrayed human 

ions in a manner which will never be surpassed. 

> = pong made, but : — ae a 

tween the licence o occacio an hat oO ogarth. 
While the Italian story-teller revels in the vices of his 
time, Hogarth observes the evil passions of his day, 
Jin hand. In his works vice is always punished. 

In the “Marriage 4 la Mode,” the rich and ostentatious 
sheriff is punished for his aristocratic ambition with 
to his daughter. Her husband, the Earl, is mur- 
dered by Silvertongue, her lover, who is hung at Tyburn ; 
and his death kills the Countess, whose newly-born 
infant bears the hideous brand of its father’s debauchery. 
The Rake, the profligate son of an avaricious father, com- 
mences his progress by associating with courtesans, 
adventurers, and strolling players, and passes from one 
folly to another, or rather from chasti t to chastise- 
ment; poverty—imprisonmeni—utter ruin; an ill-as- 
i marriage, in the hope of retrieving his position ; 
gambling, which plunges him into further misery, suc- 
ceeded by fruitless literary efforts ; all ending in despair 
andmadness. The first female whom the Rake deceived, 
and who loves him to the end, bitterly expiates her 
ess by losing.the power of ever loving another. 

And what shall be said of the fatal brutality of the 
courtesan and her lover, led on from coarse pleasures and 
idleness to the gallows? Thus, in the works of Hogartb, 
consequences of crime strike like cannon-balls in a 
bombardment, which destroy alike men, women, and 





But M. Sylvestre does not fail to recognise the 
pathos and the refinement (and in due course the 
technical merits) of Hogarth, as well as the bitter 
earnestness of his satire and his coarse strength : 


“Tt would be wasting time to refer to some prejudices, 
some mistaken notions, with regard to Hogarth. You, 
gentlemen, have disposed of these already. It has been 
said that he excels only in coarse types and subjects. But 
you know well what delicacy, what charm, what refine- 
ment he has given to some of his personages—the deserted 
mantuamaker, the Earl and Countess of Squanderfield, the 
barrister Silvertongue, the young girl in the hands of the 
quack doctor, and many others, which remind me alter- 
nately of the simplicity of Adrian Ostade, the humour of 

, the sentiment of Greuze, and the delicacy of 

i occasional coarsenesses arise from his 
@xcessive frankness. They are the overflowing of his 

. His unrefined wit can only offend persons of 

weak brains. His broad grins in the saddest scenes have 
st startling, which enhances gloom and deepens 

| lier jests and ballad-snatches of the grave- 
oop J Hamlet’s sadness, while he moralises 

over the skull of poor Yorick, who had borne him on his 
back, and amused his infant hours so often and so well.” 

He thus contrasts Wilkie with Hogarth : 

“David Wilkie transfers characters to canvas with the 
fidelity of the daguerreotype. A figure by Hogarth is the 
Portrait of ag es a by Wilkie is the portrait of 
anindividual. Hogarth paints what strikes his imagina- 
tion, in order to make his picture the vehicle of instruc- 
tion; Wilkie paints what he sees, for our pleasure and 

. The work of is @ moral history ; 

the work of Wilkie a family chronicle. The one speaks to 
mind, the other addresses the eye. By means of 
types, Hogarth reveals to us man as he is, always 








and everywhere; with the same types, Wilkie shows the 
passing traveller the physiognomy of the English nation. 
Hogarth is at once a psychologist and a painter; Wilkie 
is a painter—an excellent one—but a painter only. He 
carries literal truth of likeness further even than Hogarth ; 


| 


and actresses. , As soon as The Convict's Career ; 


| or, the Ladder of Crime has lost its pristine powers 
| of excitement and grown tediously familiar to the 


but his figures, instead of expressing an idea, express a 


passing sensation. A man coughs, laughs, or drinks; 
Wilkie makes him cough, laugh, or drink with perfect 
truth to nature. But he does no more. He is far superior 
to Hogarth in his execution ; and yet Hogarth pleases me 


more, by his breadth, and even by his carelessness. | 


Place Wilkie’s ‘ Blind Fiddler’ by the side of Hogarth’s 
‘Election Dinner,’ and you will understand the difference 
of the men.” 

We should have liked to quote M. Sylvestre’s 
remarks on English landscape painting, and espe- 
cially those on the remarkable influence of the 
works of Constable on French landscape painters 
(an influence to which we have more than once 
taken occasion to refer), but we must pass them 
over in order to give his general impression of 
inglish art, and of the art of the present day 
rather than the past : 

“T have been struck in the works of English artists by 
the penetration, the energy, and exactitude which they 
bring to the study of nature, and by that conviction, at 
once clear and simple, which they have the art of im- 
pressing upon purely imaginative works. Adherence to 
truth does not make them vulgar. While carrying their 
innate love for truth almost to excess in the expression 
of details,—a habit which appears at first sight to be in- 


patrons of any of these theatres, the Lord and the 
Peasant ; or, the Poacher’s Doom replaces it, and 
is every whit as rapturously applauded ; if Mr. 
Fitzball shuts up the chamber of horrors in his 
many-storied cranium to cultivate lyrics and light 
literature, others, with whose names the world is 
less acquainted, step into his shoes, and find them 


| not a bit too large; and when one acknowledged 


heroine of domestic drama has gasped her last sigh 
both of real and simulated agony, or the reckless 
ruffian of a hundred mortal combats has taken his 
farewell in three favourite parts, meeting an un- 
timely though just death in each, their successors 
enjoy as high favour and provoke no mournful 
comparisons as with departed O‘Neils, Youngs, 
or Macreadys. Whether this happy state of 
things, which secures such an even tenor of pros- 


| perity to all concerned in providing the people’s 


consistent with greatness in painting,—they have found | 


means to exhibit the living and positive side of the 
national character, better perhaps than they would have 
done if they had thought more of that generalisation in 
form, colour, and effect taught by the old Continental 
masters, and so dear to Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Thomas Lawrence, English as they were. Like the gene- 
rous wines which ripen under the sun of France, English 


Art, excited by the gentle yet powerful glow of the family | 


hearth, has the smack of the soil, is racy of the land that 
breeds it. Itis English, and not an insipid imitation of other 
nations; it is right English—anotherword for free; English 
1n all the fibres of its heart, in all the movements of its in- 
telligence. All Europe admires the living individuality, 
the sturdy independence of your painters. 
vigorous sentiment which gives life, movement, and ex- 
pression to the humblest as to the loftiest subjects. Their 
pictures are the living mirrors of your national character, 
your manners, and your civilisation. These old men, 
calm and stern, who, with folded armg, untroubled brow, 
and piercing eye, seem on these ivases to pass in 
review the long years of a well-spent and toilsome life, 
are your venerable fathers ;—these women, strong, still, 
and calm, so attached to the cares of home, so careless of 
the enfeebling frivolities of the world, are your faithful 
wives ; these children, lusty, light-hearted, and docile— 
home-angels—playing with their household pets, and in 
all the noisy romp of Christmas fun and feasting, are your 
beautiful children ; and these men of riper manhood, who 
preside over the picture, like patriarchs, loved and 
willingly obeyed, are yourselves. Such, gentlemen, are 
the favourite subjects of English painters,—true poems, 
at once familiar and affecting, inspired by love of the most 
holy of institutions,—that of Home.” 


We have only to add that the lecture, which 
was delivered in French, has been rendered into 
such easy English that, except for some Gallic 
turns of thought as much as of expression, it 
would hardly be taken for a translation. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
-_—e— 

THERE is a complete deficiency of novelty in 
the theatrical doings of the past week, at least so 
far as the chief and more fashionably recognised 
establishments are concerned, and the oecasion is 





opportune for turning our glances towards the | 


very important and flourishing places of entertain- 


ment which provide for the dramatic taste of the | 


populations situated outside the central portion of 
the metropolis. There is no token of decline in 
the fortunes of the drama, as that term is under- 
stood in the New Cut, at Whitechapel, or in the 
ward of Bishopsgate without. The unsophisticated 
folk who seek at the hands of the managers of the 
Victoria, the City of London, or the New Britannia 


Theatre, a few hours of intellectual solace, amidst | 


the cares of a toilsome and often precarious life, 
are sufficiently numerous and sufficiently un- 
wavering and unanimous in their een evar to 
impart a steady and unflagging vitality to theatrical 
enterprises, appealing to them for support, which 
is comparatively wanting, and has long been so 
to those assuming to represent the national drama. 
We hear of no lamentable inferiority in the produc- 
tions of which year after year a new batch appears 
in answer to the constant and natural demand for 
novelty, there is no cry of a deficient supply of 


authorship ; nor of failure in the race of actors 


drama, arises from an utter absence of all criticism 
on the part of the audience, to whom theatrical 
amusement is an absolute idea, admitting of no 
degrees of comparison, or whether indeed there is a 
certain fixed standard of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful acknowledged at Hoxton and other 
places forming the outer crust of London, which 
is fortunate enough to find a succession of actors 
and authors capable of meeting it, is a question 
we would not hastily decide. It is probable, 
however, that the latter is the case; as if all 
judgment on the part of the public were abdicated, 
some variety might be expected in the nature of 
the works placed before them, arising from the 
necessary differences of taste and temperament in 
their authors ; whereas, a most remarkable uni- 


| Speed pe, er eae 7 P veneral spiri 
They have that | formity of subject treatment, and general spirit or 


tendency is observable in the suburban drama. 
So striking is this uniformity that it amounts to 
a phenomenon, and, as such, is worthy of some 
special consideration. The Greek drama, ani- 
mated by a definite religious system, reflecting 
moral and political notions, which it would have 
been death to controvert, and never wandering 
from one set of fables, and one group of charac- 
ters, makes the nearest approach to so singular a 
manifestation of concordant and immutable tastes, 
ideas, and prejudices. That we are not indulging 
in a rhetorical exaggeration, or straining facts to 
fit a fanciful conception, can be shown, by merely 
citing the performances which only last week 
attracted crowded and admiring audiences within 
the three large theatres already referred to, viz., 
the Victoria, the City of London, and the Britan- 
nia. At the first-named establishment we have 
The Temptations of a Poor Girl; or, a Voice 
from the Streets. The heroine of which, Jessie 
Bolton, a pretty sempstress, has to struggle 
with abject poverty on the one hand, and to 
resist seduction and gilded infamy on the other, 
these latter difficulties being thrown in her path 
by a libertine peer Lord Wetherton, and the would 
interest of the piece is derived from the contrast 
of the complicated villany of the aristocrat with 
the angelic virtue of the low-born lass. So com- 
pletely indeed is the scale of merit turned in 
favour of the humbler part of society, that the 
author has not feared to introduce a low London 
scoundrel —an unmitigated type of vice and 
blackguardism—trusting to the superabundant 
grace of his heroine to wipe off the stain from the 
class it hag been his object to exalt. The second 
of our examples is a drama, written to introduce a 
tableau, forming a copy of Mr. Solomon’s well- 
known picture ‘ Waiting for a Verdict’ and to 
which a contemporary critic points as a singular 
example of its mv from the fact that it contains 
but one murder, gives rise to but one discharge of 
fire-arms, and owes no obligation to coloured 
lights, of whatsoever tint. Here the action of the 
piece is set in motion by the original misdeeds of 
a scion of the aristocracy, Viscount Limore, son of 
the Earl of Melford, who ruins and breaks the 
heart of a sister of one Liewtenant Florville, and is 
challenged by that gallant and injured person to 
mortal combat, but on his way to the rendezvous 
gets his brains incidentally knocked out. An 
innocent country lad, subject to the persecutions 
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of a vindictive steward, gets falsely accused of the 
murder, and so we get to a trial at the assizes, 
and to Mr. Solomon’s picture. 

Popular melodrama the third (at the New 
Britannia) glories in a title, which of itself would 
carry the Manager through his season,—Zhe Will 
0 the Wisp; or, The Morass of the Murdered. 
What delightful gloom is evoked by these 
cunningly alliterative words, and how they hiss, 
bubble, and moan, in suggestion of the horrid 
deed! Well, the plot is worthy of its title, and 
presents one dark and harrowing trammel of 
crime and horror, in the centre of which again 
scowls, hideous with evil purpose, our old friend 
the aristocrat. He is a Colonel Dynely this time, 
and we have scarce known him a few minutes 
before a slight inkling of the sort of person he is, 
is gained on finding him guilty of seducing a 
village girl, and burying the innocent result in a 
morass. This is nothing, however, to what 
follows. He throws his brother into a trance by 
means of a narcotic, has him buried, then goes to 
the family vault, and having knocked on the 
coffin lid to arouse his victim’s attention, who has 
by this time recovered, informs him that he is to 
be left there slowly and lingeringly to join the 
dead, among whom he has been mistakenly 
associated, and that he must regard his fate 
as a retaliation for some slight injury received 
eighteen years before. Then follows forgery, 
an attempted abduction, a successful duel, 
and at last the happy suffocation of the 
diabolical colonel in the self-same morass which 
had received the remains of his illegitimate 
infant. Here the author abandons what he or 
his audience may regard as the natural, to plunge 
into the supernatural. A will-o’-the-wisp plays 
retributively over the spot where the smothered 
wretch lies, and amidst the luminous exhalation 
appear the beatified forms of Alice and her 
murdered innocent. A characteristic attempt to 
awaken a grin amidst all this lugubrious absurdity 
is made by the introduction of a comic undertaker 
whom the author has called Nails. How hope- 
lessly morbid must the man be who seeks relief 
from his oppressive imaginings in such company ! 

Such are three specimens of the sort of intel- 
lectual provender on which the managers of the 
low-class theatres of London find their audiences 
will most readily batten. The same invariable 
tale of seduction and murder, with every other 
conceivable example of moral delinquency, and 
the same invariable criminal—a wealthy member 
of the aristocracy. The same hackneyed contrast 
of lowly rank ang every possible virtue on the 
one side, and high birth, with every possible 
vice and crime on the other. The same 
tissue of unrealities and improbabilities to incul- 
cate the same lesson of envy, hatred, and malice, 
against the upper classes of society. If these 
things afford a clue to the real sentiments and 
= of the lower orders, it is very clear 

ow the progressive extension of suffrage will end. 
Or is it a mere conventional state of things into 
which actors, audiences, and authors have got, as 
will sometimes happen, which has nothing to do 
with the real ideas and opinions entertained by 
either? Charles Lamb argued, very ingeniously, 
that the roués, coquettes, and cuckolds of the 
Charles II. comedy constituted an ideal world, in 
which the writers loved to sport their epigram- 
matic powers ; but that the people who witnessed 
these plays consented to the fiction for the sake 
of the result, and were not contaminated by them, 
but just as moral folk as ourselves. Nobody will 
be convinced, we fear, by the argument; and, 
whether we have grown better or worse, we do 
not tolerate such scenes or such language as these 
comedies exhibit, admitting all their wit at the 
same time. So, whether it be believed in by its 
—— as a picture of real life, or as an exciting, 

ut untrue, combination of events, the people’s 
drama in this undeserving form ought not to 
be tolerated any longer. Productions that tend 
to establish or encourage feelings of hatred 
and contempt between one class of society and 
another, ought not to be allowed to produce 
themselves amidst all the exciting circupstances 
ofatheatre. The licenser of plays is supposed to 


discharge the office of guardian of religion and 
public morals. Should he confine himself to 
the excision of colloquial irreverences and of allu- 
sions to political events, or to living characters b 
name, and overlook mischievous ingredients suc 
as these popular plays are crammed with, and 
which create and a alive the seeds of a social 
schism which is one of the worst and most 
dangerous features of our time, and ten thousand 
times more threatening to the welfare of the state 
than any of the trivial points of propriety on 
which the censor usually exercises his authority ? 
We do not think the theatres which produce 
these plays would be in the least affected in their 
frosperity by leaving out this objectionable 
element. Managers often mistake the worst and 
vulgarest things for the most popular, and save 
themselves the trouble of employing a little judg- 
ment by sweepingly condemning that of the public 
they address. We believe that a higher class of 
production in these suburban theatres would 
make them even more successful. What was 
Sadler’s Wells before Mr. Phelps went there ? 





Royat GENERAL THEATRICAL Funp. —On 
Wednesday the 20th Annual Meeting of the 
Members of the Royal General Theatrical Fund 
was held in the saloon of the Lyceum Theatre, 
Mr. J. B. Buckstone in the chair. The income of 
the Society for the past year had been 1, 3210. 2s. 5d., 
including 685/. in members’ subscriptions, and 
8031. 2s, 6d., the realised profit of the anniversary 
dinner, and 187, 6s, 2d., the profit of an amateur 
performance at St. James’s Theatre. The expendi- 
ture for the same period was 854/. 5s. 14d.; 
leaving in hand a balance of 466/. 9s. 34d. Of 
the expenditure, 7477. 15s. 44d. was the sum 
applicable to the payment of the annuities of the 
Society, but not more than 482/. 10s. was required 
for that purpose, leaving a further sum of 265/. 
5s. 44d. to the credit of the institution. By one 
of the rules of the Society the balances, instead of 
being carried tagthe credit of the next year’s 
account, go to the accumulation of a reserved fund. 
At the commencement of the year that fund 
amounted to 10,1237. 16s. 6d., and will, with the 
addition of the two sums already specified, making 
together 7311. 14s, 8d., now stand at 10, 855/. 11s. 2d. 
There was during the year no case of death among 
the members of the Society. The report having been 
adopted, the Chairman stated that his old friend, 
Mr. C. Mathews, was to preside at the annual 
dinner ; and, as allusion would be made to the 
Dramatic College, he wished, without taking any 
formal vote upon the question, to know if he 
might be at liberty to state that the Theatrical 
Fund would imitate the Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, and Equestrian Funds, and build one 
house in the proposed college. Mr. H. Butler 
asked how the Theatrical Fund would be benefited 
by the outlay. The Chairman replied that they 
would have the first presentation. It was, too, 
their interest, now that they were shut out of 
Dulwich College, to help forward the Dramatic 
College, in which he hoped to see an endowed 
school for the children of actors. The meeting 
having assured Mr, Buckstone that he might 
make the statement he had mentioned, the pro- 
ceedings terminated in the usual manner. 





THE Dramatic, MusicaL, AND EQUESTRIAN 
Sick Funp Assocration.—The third anniversary 
dinner of this highly meritorious Association was 
held on Wednesday at Willis’s Rooms, Mr. Robert 
Keeley in the chair. After the usual loyal toasts 
had been most enthusiastically received, the chair- 
man, in proposing the toast of the evening, ob- 
served that the benefits conferred by the institu- 
tion during the past year had far exceeded the 
former efforts of the Association. The Society had 
in that time relieved no less than 634 cases of 
distress, and had extended its benefits not only to 
members, but to. those who, although non- 
members, were still connected with the above 
profession. He alluded to the recent attacks of 
the Rev. F. Close, and, ‘after stating that the pro- 
fession was more sinned against than sinning, ex- 
horted the assembly to po that, if they were 
sinners, still they were not without that quality 
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which covers a multitude of sins. In conclusion 
he drank success to the Society, and hoped that 
it might flourish for ever. The toast of “ Pho. 
perity to Dramatic Literature” was most ¢p. 

uently acknowledged by Mr. Tom Taylor, and 
Mr. Levy subsequently returned thanks for “The 
Press.” The vocal exertions of the evenin were 
most successful, the services of the Misses 
Poole, Maskell, Kate Laidlaw (a promising déty. 
tante), and of Messrs. St. Albyn, S. Cowell, and P 
Corri being rendered gratuitously under the leader. 
ship of Mr. Hicks. Mr. Anson, the secre 
announced that the collection amounted to up : 
of 1607. 





Roya ITALIAN OpERA.—Mr. Gye’s prospectus 
does not call for much remark. It sets out with 
telling us a good piece of news, however, viz, — 
that ‘‘the entrances and exits,” to and from the 
theatre, will shortly be completed, together with 
the new Floral Hall, about which there wag sg 
much talk last year. With regard to engage. 
ments, an examination of the programme of 185g 
may suffice to give a tolerably correct idea of the 
programme of 1859. Mdme. Grisi, Mdme. Bosio, 
and Mdlle. Lotti de la Santa figure at the head of 
the prime donne. The last, although new to 
England, has for some time enjoyed a continental 
reputation of the highest order. Her best 
parts, however, as the musical public of 
St. Petersburg can attest, are those which have 
been long monopolised here by Madame Grisi, 
who is rather prone to take than to bestow, where 
the article, ‘‘repertory,” is concerned. Neverthe. 
less, the eminent stranger will be welcomed by 
the patrons of Mr. Gye, who are athirst for 
novelty (and no wonder). Another new comer is 
Mdlle. Delphine Calderon (from Venice), of 
whom, knowing nothing, we are able to say 
nothing. The reappearance of Malle. Nantier 
Didiée, after all the reports to the contrary, will 
afford unqualified satisfaction. Although this lady 
is, strictly speaking, a mezzo soprano, no one since 
the peerless Alboni has sustained the contralto parts 
so well, It is to be regretted that the enterprise 
of Mr. Gye can succeed in finding no more efficient 
seconda donna assoluta than the Viennese blonde, 
Mdlle. Marai, and no better comprimaria than 
Mdme. Tagliafico. With respect to the gentlemen 
there is little or no complaint to make. Signors 
Mario, Tamberlik, and Gardoni—supposing them 
all zealous at their posts—would make the cata- 
logue of tenors quite strong enough, without the 
addition of Sigs. Neri Baraldi, Rossi, and Luchesi 
—a by no means magnaminous terzetto, The 
barytones and basses—headed by Sig. Ronconi, 
including in the ranks Sig. Tagliafico and Polonini, 
M. Zelger, and (if we may believe the prospectus, 
and set the protested claims of Mr. E. T. Smith 
at naught) Sig. Graziani, and reinforced by Sig. 
de Bassini, formerly of Her Majesty's Theatre— 
leave nothing whatever to desire. 

Thus much for the vocal ‘‘ principals.” Orchestra 


‘and chorus remain the same—with Mr. Costa, of 


course, as musical director. The engagements 
for the ballet again include Mdlle. Zina Richard, 
so well received (and deservedly) last year; but 
for conductor—in place of Mr. Alfred Mellon, who 
has seceded—we have M. Nadaud, from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, where he must have (honour- 
ably) occupied the same position any time these 
thirty years. Messrs. Beverley, Grieve and Tel- 
bin are once more the scene-painters. 

The operas promised, in addition to those of 
last season, are Rigoletto, Lu Gazza Ladra, an 
Il Giuramento (Mercadante). There is alsoa quasi: 
pledge with reference to M. Meyerbeer's Dinorah, 
which—M. Meyerbeer’s ways and means taken into 
consideration—is all that we have a just right to ex- 
pect. Don Giovanni, with its “great cast” of 1858, 
and Martha are both to figure again in the bills. 





Monpay Porutar Concerts.—The most suc- 
cessful concert of the new series—of which good 
music forms the undivided attraction—was that 
which took place on Monday night, when the 
programme was entirely selected from the works 
of Redhecen A more crowded audience has 


rarely assembled in St. James’s Hall, nor was 
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amore genuine treat provided for real 
bong music. eThe instrumental department 
was magnificently represented by the quintet in C 
r (Op. 29), and No. 1 of the three quartets 
i to Count Rasoumowsky (in F, Op. 53) 
_the former of which, in its finale, the latter, 
jn every one of its four movements, present strikin, 
tions of what, in accordance with genera 
consent, is termed the ‘‘middle period” of Bee- 
’s artistic career. Both are masterpieces, 
ghile both abound in melodies that cannot fail to 
the ears of the uninitiated, just as much as 
the profound scholarship they display is calculated 
to interest and delight connoisseurs. To these 
were added the sonata in C major, for pianoforte 
golus—one of the set of three dedicated to Haydn, 
which must always elicit attention as racy examples 
of the master’s earlier style—‘‘ Hercules in the 
le,” as Herr Lenz says, somewhere, in his re-# 
markable though extravagant work on Beethoven ; 
and the sonata in G (Op. 30), for pianoforte and 
violin, Without the adjunct of vocal music 
these four pieces would have constituted a pro- 
e of the highest attraction, more especially 
when executed so finely as on the present 


on. 

“The leading violinist was M. Wieniawski, who 
more than justified all that was said in his praise 
jn our notice of the Mendelssohn concert some 
time since. M. Wieniawski is 4 quartet player 
of the genuine stamp, and on the whole one of the 

we have heard. He knows how to shine 
where the composer intends that the ‘‘ first fiddle” 
shall predominate over the rest, and to subdue his 
enthusiasm where that is essential to the general 
‘effect. His reading of the quintet was extremely 

ic and genial ; but in the ‘‘ Rasoumowsky” 
quartet he was perhaps even more thoroughly in 
hiselement. This was indeed a — performance, 
rising in the adagio almost to the elevated senti- 
ment of Ernst, and in the other movements 
‘exhibiting a vigour of expression and a brilliancy 
of execution that were irresistible. More fortu- 
associated M. Wieniawski could hardly 
have been than with Herr Ries (second violin), 
‘Mr. Doyle and M. Schreurs (violas), and ‘‘the 
incomparable” Signor Piatti (violoncello) in the 
‘quintet, or with the same players (Mr. Doyle 
excepted), in the quartet. The pianist of the 
‘evening was M. Charles Hallé, upon whose rare 
‘merits as a master of the classical style it is un- 
‘necessary to dwell. This gentleman’s performance 
‘of the solo sonata in C major was quite worthy the 
reputation he enjoys ; and so delighted were the 
audience that they unanimously summoned him 
back to the orchestra at the conclusion — a 
‘distinction which had already been conferred upon 
M. Wieniawski and his companions after the 
quintet. Not less successful was the animated 
and splendid sonata in G major, for pianoforte 
and violin, played in conjunction by MM. Hallé 
and Wieniawski, in the second part, and which, 
late as it came in the programme, found none but 
‘earnest appreciators. In short, the attention paid 
tothe instrumental performances, and the extra- 
‘ordinary enthusiasm with which they were re- 
ceived is the surest sign that the experiment but 


happily, our concert speculators have begun to 
find this out, and profit > it. 
We have only space left to say that the vocal 
selection was fully equal to the rest of the pro- 
gramme, consisting of choice pieces from the ope- 
ratic and chamber music of Beethoven— six songs, 
one duet, and two quartets, all more or less 
attractive in their way—the singers being Madame 
Enderssohn, Mademoiselle yo aca Messrs. 
Wilbye Cooper, Tennant, and J. G. Patey, who— 
if not quite equal to the vocal selection—at least 
did themselves credit. 
On Ash Wednesday, though the theatres were 
closed, St. James’s Hall was open to the public 
—tusical entertainments, no matter of what 
materials composed, being, we may presume, in 
the eyes of the Lord Chamberlain, surrounded by 
a certain atmosphere of sanctity denied to dramatic 
performances. We by no means complain of the 
privilege of hearing Mozart’s music on the anni- 
versary of ‘‘ Ash,” or any other festival ; but we 
are at a loss to know why Mozart’s quartets should 
be considered less profane than Shakspere’s plays. 
To quit this worn-out theme, however—the 
Mozart programme, of which we spoke a fortnight 
since, was repeated, with one or two alterations 
rendered necessary by the change of pianist— Mr. 
Benedict having seceded in favour of Miss 
Arabella Goddard. The young artist, who was 
honoured by a genuine English welcome, and 
played the graceful ‘* Tema con variazioni” in A, 
in her most finished and exquisite manner, being 
unanimously recalled at the conclusion, with a 
retiredness all the more graceful when accompanied 
by consummate talent, was satisfied to acknowledge 
the compliment by saluting the audience—therein 
setting an example by which the majority of 
singers and players might profit. Miss Goddard 
also played with M. Sainton the sonata in D for 
piano and violin (No. 7), which—to quote from 
the programme—‘‘of the nineteen published 
sonatas for pianoforte and violin, though decidedly 
one of the most original, masterly and beautiful, 
is also one of the least familiar to the musical pub- 
lic, not only in this country but in Germany and 
France.” To which we may add, that with regard to 
France, the sonata in D is most probably altogether 
unknown. The performance of Miss Goddard and 
M. Sainton was perfect from end to end, and the 
applause and recall at the termination were 
becoming tributes to its excellence. The rest of 
the programme, vocal and instrumental, was 
almost precisely identical with that of the first 
Mozart night. This time, however, the contralto 
was Malle. Behrens, who, though she sang 
‘*T?addio” with taste, by no means achieved the 
brilliant success of Miss Palmer in the same air. 
Monday next, being secured for the first 
concert of the New Philharmonic Society, there 
will be no ‘‘ Popular” entertainment until the 
21st inst., when, owing to repeated inquiries, 
a second Beethoven selection will be given, with 
Miss Goddard and M. Wieniawski (among other 
good things) in the great sonata dedicated to 
Kreutzer. 








tecently set on foot by the directors of the Monday 
Popular Concerts is a wise one. Of old an 
‘orchestral symphony could be heard scarcely any- 
where beyond the narrow circle of the Philhar- 


‘monic Society; but, as M. Jullien, and others 


‘after him, have shown that the public generally 
is quite as capable of understanding the orchestral 
‘works of the great masters as any self-elected 


coterie, so the managers of St. James’s Hall would 


‘seem intent upon doing the same good office for 
the music of the chamber. True, at these enter- 
tainments the quartet and solo playing is 
equal to anything that has been furnished 
in London. Still more gratifying, however, 
is it to find the vast mixed crowds that congregate 


in St. James’s Hall—to whom the maximum 


‘charge of admission is 5s., and the minimum 1s. 


—able to understand and enjoy a refined quartet 
‘or sonata with no less penetration and zest than a 
: But in 
sober truth the musical on is eager to receive 


grand symphony, or a sacred oratorio. 


new impressions through artistic media ; and, 


Musica, Nores oF THE WEEK.—Operatic 
| chat is still mysterious. Among recent arrivals 
| is that of Signor Arditi, whose advent has been 
| construed into a sort of connection with the pro- 
| bable re-opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre, of 
| which establishment Signor Arditi has for some 
| time shared the musical directorship with Signor 
| Bonetti. Another rumour—perhaps (who can 
| say?) boding renewed life and vigour for the 
| Italian Opera in London—is that Mdme. Jenny 
| Goldschmidt Lind has determined once again to 
| enter professional life. We receive this, however, 

with great caution. Jmpresarii who are on the 
look for good tenors, may be glad to hear that M. 
| Fédor (the Russian) has returned to London, after 
some years’ absence. The regretable indisposi- 
tion of Mr. Sims Reeves has left us pretty nigh 
tenor-less. 

There is a talk of the Opéra Comigue at the 
St. James’s Theatre resuming business with a new 
company. The newer the better. Meanwhile 


for a while in our metropolis, is about to appear at 
the Monday Popular Concerts, 
M. Meyerbeer’s Dinorah is again postponed to 
the 18th, when, in all probability it will be re- 
tponed to the 25th, ra 80 on, @ piacere, as may 
fit the whim of the exacting and capricious maestro. 
M. Félicien David’s Herculanum, just produced at 
the Grand Opera in Paris, does not (if we may 
credit report) seem likely to set the Seine on fire. 
We can readily believe this, being acquainted 
with his former opera, Les Perles de Brésil, pro- 
duced some years ago at the Théftre Lyrique. In 
spite of his Desert, M. David has not precisely the 
dramatic vein. 
Music at the Crystal Palace continues attracting 
connoisseurs to the Saturday concerts: The 
(Edipus of Mendelssohn, which succeeded so well 
a fortnight since, is likely to be re-essayed. At 
the last concert Mdme. Hayes was the principal 
singer. This afternoon Miss Arabella Goddard is 
to play the G minor concerto of Dussek—a 
precious treasure, lately rescued by this ad- 
venturous young artist from the depths of 
oblivion. 
Of Mr. Henry Leslie's Judith—performed among 
other things on Tuesday night, at a grand concert 
got up for the benefit of the Great Northern 
ospital--we hope to speak shortly. The oratorio, 
or rather ‘‘biblical cantata,” did not please on 
this occasion, although Mdme. Viardot, Mdme. 
Rudersdoff, and Sig. Belletti were among the 
singers, and the band and chorus were excellent. 
The second part of the concert was much more 
acceptable to the immense audience assembled in 
St. Martin’s Hall, being composed of a miscella- 
neous selection, including such attractive pieces 
as Weber’s Concertstiick, very finely executed by 
Miss Arabella Goddard; ‘‘Madamina” (Don 
Giovanni), well sung by Sig. Belletti (encored) ; 
Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy Blas; and Mr. 
Henry Smart’s ‘‘ Ave Maria.” Mr. Leslie, to 
whom the organisation of the entertainment— 
which entailed a fabulous outlay—had been 
entrusted, directed the performances. 

Herr Joseph Joachim will be here early in the 

spring, and, as some add, M. Vieuxtemps. If 
this last be true, what with M. Wieniawski and 
M. Sainton, we shall have violins of the first force 
and to spare. 
On Monday (for variety) we are promised, at 
the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, M. 
Flotow’s Martha. Last night, the Crown Diamonds 
was to be given, for the first time. Mr. Bristow’s 
Rip Van Winkle is re-abandoned. One more 
week brings this remarkable season to an end. 

At the next concert of the Musical Society of 
London, Schubert’s symphony in C, a selection 
from Mozart's Jdomeneo, a selection from Mr. C. 
Horsley’s Comus, Weber's overture to The Ruler 
of the Spirits, and Professor Bennett's fourth 
pianoforte concerto (pianist, Miss Arabella 
Goddard), are to be the chief features of the pro- 
gramme. The committee of this growing and 
very important institution are evidently (and 
commendably) endeavouring to make comparative 
novelty the attraction at their concerts. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies—with new symphonies 
and accompaniments, for the pianoforte. By 
M. W. Balfe. No. 1. (Novello.) Our readers 
hardly require to be reminded of the opinion 
entertained by all capable judges about the 
symphonies and accompaniments in which Sir 
John Stevenson dressed the beautiful airs which 
Moore selected for his national work. Suffice it, 
they are universally and justly condemned, as 
affected and inappropriate. It was, if on this 
account alone, reasonable to expect that, as soon 
as the copyright of any part of the poet’s share 
in the transaction expired, new editions would 
spring up, arranged by other and more competent 
hands. Now, weare quite aware of the rapacity of 
publishers, who rush upon an expired copyright 
with the eagerness of jackalls and hyenas on a 
dead carcase ; but it is a remarkable fact that 
among the many new editions now in hand of the 
first six books of the ‘‘Irish Melodies,” which by 





| Madame Fauré, we understand, resolved to remain 
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law have now ceased to be the exclusive property 
of the original holders, not one retains the labours 
of Sir John Stevenson. This is enough, without 
further discussion, to prove their artistic worth- 
lessness. Nevertheless, that the strictures we 
found it necessary to make in our recent notice of 
a volume issued by the Messrs. Longman (the last 
flicker ere the light goes out) did not spring 
from any violent or exclusive prejudice of ours, 
may be surmised from the still severer tone 
adopted, with regard to Moore’s original co- 
operator, by the author of Messrs. Novello’s 
preface. Perhaps Sir John is even a little hardly 
treated by this writer, who taxes the worthy knight 
with errors that we do not believe him capable of 
having committed. The plain truth is, that Sir 
John was too simple a musician to quit the 
common track, either with or without impunity. 
What he did with the Irish Melodies was essen- 
tially bad, quand méme clumsy and puerile at 
the same time. Under these circumstances a new 
edition of the first six books, the copyright of 
which has just run out—from such a firm, too, as 
that of Novello—could hardly be otherwise than 
welcome. The name of Mr. Balfe, moreover, as 
composer of the new symphonies and accompani- 
ments, carries with it, naturally enough, a great 
weight. Mr. Balfe (like Sir John Stevenson) is an 
Irishman, and (unlike Sir John Stevenson) a very 
successful composer—the most popular, if not the 
best, we have had, except the late Sir Henry 
Bishop, during the last half century. The time, 
however, has not yet arrived for criticising Mr. 
Balfe’s work. We must await its completion before 
entering upon that delicate task. It is enough to 
say here that the first part—all we have received— 
contains ‘‘Go where glory waits thee,” both for 
one and two voices; ‘Kirin! the tear and the 
smile in thine eyes ;’ ‘‘Oh! breathe not his 
name,” also as a song anda duet; ‘‘R 


” 


temember 
the glories of Brien the brave ;’ ‘‘ When he who 
adores thee ;” ‘The harp that once through Tara’s 
Halls,” and ‘*Fly not yet.” These, after all, 
constitute but a trifling instalment. 





SONNETS 
By Davin Hott. 


A strain of music heard long years ago, 
Nor heard again till now, a passing glance, 
Caught years ago, of a fair countenance 
Lost since ’mid the strange sights of the world’s show, 
And only now regain’d; a transient glow 
Of fresh delight, such as in days of old 
We felt in youth’s auroral age of gold, 
And never hoped again in life to know; 
Recurrence of a look, a tone, a word, 

Like some in days departed, seen or heard. 
These to the thoughtful man immersed in strife 
Ungenial, though to others they may seem 

Of less account than sleep’s least vivid dream, 
Are yet to him as epochs in a life. 


Oh mournful midnight wind, thy voice I hear 
Yet once again—as I sit sad and lone 
I catch,thy painfranght melancholy tone 
Startling the silence with its wailing drear— 
Last sob and sigh of the departing year— 
Last throb of a great hope ere it be gone 
For ever to the cold oblivion, 
Where lie the dead things which were once so dear. 
Oh dolorous visitant! oh wintry comer ! 
How sorely changed, how altered is thy voice 
Since when on balmy twilight nights of summer 
Thy welcome whisper woo’d the listening ear, 
Filling the spirit with a fragrant cheer, 
And breathing ever one sweet word, “‘ Rejoice!” 





NEW NOVELS. 
Poplar House Academy. By the Author of ‘* Mary 
Powell.” (Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co.) 
Ir requires a peculiar and exceptional turn of 
mind to be able to excite a very strong interest by 
means of the most simple elements, without any 
distortion of the simplicity of the original concep- 
tion, and without any flourish of exuberant 





arabesque to set off to greater supposed advantage | 


the first simplicity of design. This turn of mind 
the author of ‘‘ Mary Powell” seems to possess in 
the highest degree. He contrives—we adopt the 
pronoun ‘‘ he”—which corresponds to the designa- 
tion of ‘‘author” on the title-page, as the better 
conventional expression under the circumstances 


| the three sisters, who, under a reverse of fortune, 


| the single-minded, self-distrusting, and self-sacri- 


| tion to its evidence of truth. 


meee 
—to work up a simple melody into a morgeau full | of whose character are elicited at moments re. 
of vivid effects, interest, and even excitement, | quiring courage and decision; and the simple 
without ever attempting to compose a brilliant | half-girlish Marian, with her artistic ag ira 
fantasia, or bolster out the tema with clap-trap | tions. Not less real is their brother John, whos, 
variations, | heart has been cooled down by business habitg and 
In one instance, certainly, ‘‘ Poplar House | commercial calculation to the verge of selfishnegs 
Academy” presents a combination of incidents, | but can warm up upon occasions. Among all the 
which border somewhat closely upon what is many other characters, that, even if they hold a 
technically called the melodramatic. An erring | subordinate and episodical position in the gto 
father unexpectedly appears, in a mysterious | are always clearly defined and marvellously tre 
manner, half-witted and semi-repentant, to die | we can take exceptions alone to two “larking® 
in the bosom of his family. A considerable quantity | fast young gentlemen (one of whom, however 
of mystery, suspicion, and complicated distress is | turns out a most unexceptionable and disinterested 
made to turn upon this startling event. But this | lover), who speak and act during some scenes ata 
portion of the tale is so completely the exception | small bathing-place (which bathing-place, by the 
to the rule of natural and simple incident, that it way, is described with much simple humour and 
would almost look as if it had been artfully in- | great graphic power), as no young gentlemen of 
troduced to show, by the force of contrast, that | our varied experiences would ever have spoken 
the author did not want such materials in order “on acted. In these delineations are along 
excite the liveliest interest; and in itself it 1s 7 observable the weakness of a womans pen, that 
worked out with so much truth and natural | in feminine pictures, in heart searchings, and 
pathos, that the unusual melodramatic effect is, | in pathos possesses so much power. We cannot 
after all, almost lost in the exquisite simplicity of | think that a man would ever have painted hig 
the details and of the author’s style. | fellow men in colours so strange and to our eyes 
As a work of fiction, then, ‘‘ Poplar House | unnatural. Since we are in a criticising mood, we 
Academy” must be judged, as might have been | may observe also, as one little drawback to a most 
expected of a tale from the pen of the author of | charming book, that the author has ind 
*- siary Powell,” by its pretty unaffected pictures | during portions of the second volume, in episodical 
of internal life, its clever construction, and its | and discursive conversations, of no great interest 
truthful and varied sketches of character, rather | in themselves, and utterly irrelevant to the sto; a 
than by its excitement of incident and plot, | which bear the painful air of having been used to 
although replete with interest of strength sufficient | fill up a necessary quantum of pages. 
to lead the reader pleasantly on from page to page Let us hasten in better humour, however, to 
in order to know (that desideratum to all genuine | recommend, to all readers who can appreciate 
and unspoiled novel readers) ‘‘ how matters will | exquisitely-painted tableaux de genre, a tale ag 
turn out at the last.” touching and alluring as it is simple; a tale sure 
It is one thing to have materials, and another | to interest, whether by its sweet scenes of pathos, 
to know how to use them. Such simple materials | its continuous interest, its exquisite traits of 
as the author of ‘‘ Mary Powell” has taken for his | nature, or its unaffected, unobtrusive tone of true 





present story might in other hands have languished | piety. 

into twaddledom, or been bolstered out into 

tediousness. He seems, however, to have studied | Yesterday: or, Mabe?s Story. (Saunders & 
those arts and artifices of construction, for which Otley.) 


the French, who do study construction, find names 
such as péripétics, contreparties, ficelles, and 
charpentes, but for which we, who generally disdain 
such appliances of art, have none—or, at least, 
he has felt instinctively how to employ them to 
the better development of materials rather weak in 
themselves. This art is particularly apparent in 
the scenes of schoolgirl life, and its generally 
monotonous incidents, in the wavering fortunes of 
the school under the good or evil influences of such 
incidents, and in the doubts and distresses of the 
courtships and love affairs, so adroitly mixed up 
with the story. 

It is in the delineation of character, however, 
that the author especially shines. One trait of 
truth to nature, which is generally too much set 
out of sight by writers of works of fiction, is par- 
ticularly observed. With one sole exception, 
there are no characters throughout the story, 
whether weak and frivolous, or worldly-minded 
and bad, who have not some redeeming points 
which are allowed to shine out in their proper 
time and place. Nothing is more true to real nature 
than this treatment of character. Mankind is 
very seldom quite so black or so white as it is 
painted, at least by most writers of fiction. The 
one-sidedness, which makes the bad all bad and 
the good all good, is an error, permissible only 
to the dramatist, one of whose first requirements is 
concentration, but inexcusable in those who have 
ample elbow-room for a truer development of 
human nature. Distinctness of character may 
be attained without hardness of outline. It is the 
due mixture of lights and shades that makes the 
truthful picture. And this art the author of 
“Poplar House Academy” has deliberately em- 
ployed, or at least divined, in a manner which 
enhances the sympathies of the readers in propor- 


“MABEL” is on the whole a good and truthful 
story, although it addresses itself to the aspira 
tions of a certain portion of the fair creation, by 
narrating the marriage of a portionless girl of the 
middle rank of society with the expectant heir to 
an earldom. The only way in which such an 
union can be made consistent with probable hap- 
piness—considering that the aristocrat is a per- 
sonage supposed to be capable of taking a leading 
position even in his own sphere of life by his 
abilities and taste—is indicated in this story. A 
few months of wedded bliss are succeeded by 
all the miseries attendant upon an ill-matched 
alliance ; the husband is disgusted with a wife who 
is unwilling and unable to maintain his rank in 
society, and the beautiful young bride pines away 
in hopeless seclusion. At last the shock of sepa- 
ration comes, and nothing but a deadly sickness 
—a long and rapid journey, earnest devotion on 
the part of the wife, and the good fortune which 
usually attends high-born heroes in novels, can 
restore peace to the two severed hearts. An im- 
portant element, however, is necessary to the 
success of the dénowement, even after all these 
trials, and this is most judiciously supplied by 
the author (or authoress, we conclude the former), 
viz., absolute perfection of good temper on the 
part of the wife. Anything short of infallibility 
in this important ingredient of social happiness, 
as is shrewdly observed by the writer, would have 
very soon ruined poor Mabel. She triumphs, 
however ; and, consequently, the moral of the 
tale is such as every husband must approve. 
‘* Yesterday” is by no means an original story as 
to cast of characters. Every one seems to come 
round again in its pages, as he or she has done in 
other novels, any time these fifty years. We 
have the young Honourable, clever, accomplished, 
indolent, self-indulgent, with critical tastes and 
an esprit moqueur ; the countrified lady’s maid, 
who is her mistress’s sole confidante ; the respect- 
able monied uncle in the city ; the motherly aunt, 
strong in preserves and linen-presses; and the 
narrow-minded, suspicious: old lawyer, just as 
usual, But there is a remarkable power about 
the way in which these seemingly familiar charac- 


Very finely discriminated are the characters of 
undertake the arduous task of keeping a school ; 
ficing Isabella, who is supposed to pen the record 


of the family fortunes ; the proud, impetuous, and 
somewhat pettish Jacintha, the nobler qualities 
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ibed, which induces us to think that 
2 this instance been studied afresh 
ial reference to —_ life. Eg scenes 
ip and the honeymoon ; the way in 
of the Se aeconrstile Cecil first courts and then 
his college acquaintance, who is cousin, and 
unfortunately also lover, of the pretty heroine ; the 
illness, the journey, are admirably told, and al- 
h they are incidents of no startling novelty in 
themselves, there is a remarkable depth of observa- 
tion and insight into character perceptible through- 
out their narration. We think that the appearance 
of George Hammond by Lord Malvern’s sick couch 
at the close of the story is a little derogatory to 
the former gentleman’s feeling of self-respect, and 
we have noticed, at p. 113, an absurd attack upon 
«cant and maxims” of schools of painting. 
This is a blow well meant, but badly aimed ; it is 
not the schools of painting that are to blame ; 
whilst the writer himself represents Mabel as 
wholly uneducated in the subject. How then 
was de likely to understand every painting upon 
which her eye might happen to rest at first sight ? 
Great poets and musicians are not always intelli- 
‘ble without study, then why should not great 
inters sometimes display works which require 
Coaing and experience to appreciate? Because 
agreat deal of ‘“‘cant” is talked about pictures, 
it does not follow that there are no recondite 
rinciples in the art of painting. In general, 
Lowerer, there is a remarkable solidity and wisdom 
in the opinions expressed in the pages of this 
novel ; and it will convey not only amusement but 
instruction wherever it is read. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Origin of Christian Tenets. The Jews of 
Alecandria. (Chapman.) pp. 48. The writer of 
this pamphlet has turned a ‘‘very limited acquaint- 
ance with German theology ” to so good an account, 
that he has become completely convinced of the 
following proposition being true ; namely, ‘that 
the first preachers of a faith in Jesus did little 
more than adopt tenets, doctrinal as well as moral, 
which were already current in the school of Philo.” 
That the charge of plagiarism brought against 
“Jesus and Paul” is based on the most vulgar 
coneeption of what plagiarism is, the reader will 
admit when he is told that the expression ‘‘a new 
commandment” (St. John xiii., 34), is considered 
tobe stultified by Levit. xix., 18, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour &c.,” and that the Stoic idea of 
liberty is stated to have been identical with 
the Christian. We strongly recommend the 
pamphleteer, when his German has become 
sufficiently advanced, to study Neander’s ‘‘ History 
of the Christian Church,” vol. I. ; and also to pay 
alittle more attention to the accentuation of his 
Greek. He must forgive us for saying that his 

hlet in its present state gives one the idea of 
oy aving written down as many accents as he 
felt tolerably sure about, and never having taken 
the trouble to fill in the remainder. 

Essays, Biographical, Critical, and Miscel- 
laneous. By Peter Bayne, A.M. (Hogg.) We 
have been disappointed in Mr. Bayne’s volume. 
The staple of the book promised great things, but 
the author has overtaxed his strength. The 
Measure of his critical power may be very 
adequately gauged by taking his long essay on 
“Tennyson,” and comparing it with the late 
George Brimley’s critique on the same poet. We 
allow the former due credit for considerable power 
over his pen. He is, also, a warm admirer of 
Tennyson, but then a critic and essayist should 

ow how to appreciate as well as to admire. And 
Wwe do not hesitate to say that the interpretation 
ofthe Laureate’s genius by Brimley as against the 
attempt of Mr. Bayne, strongly suggests the inter- 
= of the Lieder ohne Worte by Sterndale 

ett as against the performance of a ‘‘ rapid” 
young lady fresh from school. ‘The essay on 
“Plato” is, also, of an unsatisfactory texture, 
anil gives us the impression of having been written 

&@man who had read more about Plato than of 

The second, ninth, and tenth essays are 


teristics of Christian Civilisation,” ‘‘ Glimpses of 
Recent British Painting,” and ‘Mr. Ruskin’s 
System of Art-Criticism.” ‘‘ Mr. Barrett Brown- 
ing” is treated in much the same style as 
Tennyson, and so are the Brontés. Two popular 
essays on ‘‘ Napoleon,” and ‘‘ Wellington,” and a 
paper on ‘Elementary Principles of Criticism,” 
make up the remainder of a. volume which will, 
probably, find many readers, but which we cannot 
recommend as likely to subserve the purposes of 
true and solid criticism. 

Lectures on some of the Scripture Parables. By 
a Country Pastor. (Parker.) A plain, moderate, 
and sensible exposition, intended apparently to 
serve as a manual for clergymen who may be 
desirous of introducing a country congregation to 
the thoughts suggested by the Parables. Speak- 
ing generally, we should have thought that Dean 
Trench’s ‘‘ Notes” left little to be desired as a 
storehouse of information on this part of Scripture, 
and that a man’s own wits would prove to be the 
best expositor of such information to his flock. 
But to those who feel the want of some simpler 
and more direct assistance, we can cordially re- 
commend the ‘‘ Country Pastor’s” little volume. 

Bristowes Private Bill Practice. (Knight & 
Co.) This is an excellent manual of Private Bill 
Legislation ; and it appears at an appropriate 
time when both Houses are deep in second 
readings and oppositions in committee. It shows 
the steps required to be taken by promoters or 
opponents before and after the presentation of 
bills ; and the standing orders of Lords and Com- 
mons are given corrected to the present time. In 
fact, it contains all necessary information with 
respect to a class of law-making scarcely inferior 
in importance to that of imperial interest. Nor 
does it at all interfere with Mr. May’s work, while 
it is quite as authoritative. Under these cireum- 
stances we heartily commend it to professional 
notice. 

The Problem of Squaring the Circle Solved. By 
James Smith. (Longman.) Mr. James Smith 
confesses to a very slight present acquaintance 
with mathematical science, and has enjoyed 
(also on his own showing) a very limited previous 
training. Having had his attention aroused, how- 
ever, by a casual conversation with a friend, he 
suddenly became possessed—his excitement really 
warrants the word—with the ancient puzzle of 
squaring the circle. His mathematical friends 
begged him, as he valued his peace of mind, to 
desist; but all to no purpose. The subject 
‘*haunted him night and day,” and his mind was 
driven forward ‘‘as if by a torrent that was 
thoroughly irresistible.” He has at length, in his 
own belief, reached firm ground. He declares 
that all previous analysis of the circle has been 
vitiated by a fallacious element, which lay in the 
extraction of the square root. And he triumph- 
antly announces in jubilant capitals that ‘‘ the 
ratio betweeen the area of a square whose side is 
unity, and the area of a circle whose diameter is 
unity, is as 64 to 50.” An exclusively mathe- 
matical journal is the proper field for that discus- 
sion which Mr. Smith evidently covets. We 
cordially wish him fair play. He has thought the 
thing out with a patience and ingenuity that are 
highly praiseworthy; and he has a claim to 
patient reply. 

Cowper's Task. Book I. (The Sofa.) With 


Cherrier deserves the thanks of every historical 
student for the ample details his industry has 
collected, and for the skill and clearness with 
which he has incorporated them into an impartial 
and dignified narrative. The papacy was ulti- 
mately victorious over the Emperors in 1268, and 
here M. Cherrier’s history properly ends, but by 
means of appendices he brings it down to the 
time of Luther’s Reformation. It is thus essen- 
tially a History of the Papacy up to the most 
important period in its whole existence. 

Here and There in London. By J. Ewing 
Ritchie. (W. Tweedie.) With some inaccuracies, 
and defaced ‘‘here and there” by faults of style, 
this is a readable account of London as it is, or 
rather of parts of it. There was scarcely any 
necessity however for the publication. Indeed, 
we should say there was none, for it contains 
nothing that was not well known before, and 
much better told. 

Who Invented the Locomotive Engine? By 
Oswald Dodd Hedley. (Ward & Lock.) Mr. 
Hedley contends that Mr. Smiles, in his ‘* Life of 
the late George Stephenson,” ascribes the inven- 
tion and improvements in steam locomotion to 
Mr. Stephenson, to the exclusion of the claims 
and merits of other scientific men. All hero- 
worshippers are exposed more or less justly to 
charges of this description ; but, without embark- 
ing in the controversy this work is intended to 
raise, it will be sufficient to say that the writer 
also in the spirit of hero-worship produces evi- 
dence to prove that Mr. William Hedley was the 
real inventor of the locomotive-engine on the 
present principle. 

Titan, a Monthly Magazine for March, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hogg & Sons, has been received, 
and we feel pleasure in calling attention to the 
remarkably interesting character of its contents. 
‘Some Chat about the Law and the Limbs of It,” 
is a capital specimen of how to narrate a story ; 
but the number contains several other articles 
equally adapted to enchain the attention.—Among 
other periodical publications we have received are, 
the first part of the fourth volume of the 7ransae- 
tions of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club. The 
frontispiece is a charming view of Ovingham 
Church, with the monuments, beneath which 
repose the remains of the engravers Bewick, and 
the lithographs at the end excellently illustrate 
the principal papers. The Christian Guest, 
published in Edinburgh, is another most _praise- 
worthy attempt to inculcate religious and moral 
observances through the medium of the very 
cheapest literature. Charles Knight's Popular 
History of England, has now attained its 38th 
monthly number, bringing us down to the year 
1708. This work when completed will contain 
upwards of one thousand illustrations on steel and 
wood. We have also received Parts 15 and 16 of 
Messrs. Blackie & Sons’ Comprehensive History of 
England, an admirably written work; and 
Messrs. Owen & Co's. Technical Chronology of the 
Sovereigns of England since the Conquest. Also 
Lectures to Working Men, by Alexander Mackie, 
Editor of the Warrington Guardian. 

We may here mention that the “ Metropolitan 
Sunday Rest Association” have issued an Address 
to the Inhabitants of the Metropolis, pointing out 
the evils of Sunday trading. 





notes on the Analysis and Parsing. By C. P. 
Mason, B.A., Fellow of University College, 
London. (Walton & Maberly.) 
book, but one of a very respectable sort. It is 
designed for the lads who are intending to become 
candidates at the Oxford Middle Class Examina- 
tions next Midsummer, and it will be principally 


Mr. Mason’s ‘‘ English Grammar. We should 
imagine, however, that every junior candidate 
would do well to procure the edition, which may 
be done by the outlay of eighteenpence. 

Histoire de la Lutte des Papes et des Empereurs 
de la Maison de Souabe. Par C. de Cherrier. 
(Paris, Furne & ©o.) This is a second edition 
of a laborious work of considerable authority. It 





in a higher vein. They are entitled ‘ Charac- 


This is a cram- | 


useful to. those who are already in possession of | 


throws light upon a dark period, and M. de | 


Mr. Walter Bagehot has reprinted, from the 
National Review, his valuable essay on Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and it is published by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, with considerable additions. 
It is the production of a thoughtful and practical 
mind, and deserving of careful study at the 
present moment. 

Mr. William Longman has printed his first 
Lecture on the History of England, which he 
| delivered at Chorleywood in January for distribu- 
tion among the labourers belonging to the Chorley- 
wood Association. It embraces the period from 
the earliest times to the death of King John, and 
in language admirable for its simplicity it conveys 
a sharp and comprehensive outline of a most 
| important portion of our history. As a manual 

of history for popular village use these lectures 
are and will remain unrivalled. 
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Samuel Bamford, the old Seenhien Reformer, 
has reprinted his Passages in the Life of a Radical 
(Simpkins), which, we can only say, deserve all the 
praise that Miss Martineau bestowed upon them 
on their first appearance. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ackworth Vocabulary, new ed. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Ainsworth (W. H.), Mervyn Clitheroe, new ed. 8vo. 6s. 
Aspinall (J.), Parish Sermons, 2nd Series, 12mo. 5s. 
ovul m Organum, translated by Johnson, 12mo. 6s. 
Bagehot (W.), Essay on Parliamentary Reform, a 2s. 
an (J.), Sermons at Guernsey, 2nd ed. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
| 's Comprehensive Atlas, Ancient and Modern “Geography, new 
ed. royal 8vo. 12s. 
Bean’s School Atlas, new ed. royal 8vo. 5s. 
Brock (Mrs ), Children at Home, “ Tale from Real Life, new ed. 


2mo. 5s. 
Burns's Thirty Scotch Songs, Symphonies by Montagu, Part 1, 


— Se Hand > epi to be thrown upon the Wall, 2nd ed. 
and 3s. 
Catherine the th “Memoirs of, in French, gest! bey 108. 6d. 
Choice Garden Flowers, their Cultivation, &e. , post 8v9. 5s. 
Clarke Children at’ Church, 2nd series, new ed. at 1s. 6d. 
fe? Heart } clowag pal ea. 12m a as. 
Clarke (E.), Our Happy Home Union, Lned 8. 
: H T.), Scenes from the Snow Fields, foli 0, 638. 
Congrev' ery .), New Religion in its attitude towards the Old, 8vo. 1s. 
Glen (W. Consolidated and other Orders of Poor-Law Gommis- 
sioners, 4th ed. 12mo. 12s 
Guthrie {t"), The City, its Sins and Sorrows, new ed. 18mo, ls, 
and ls. 





Guy Livingstone, or “ Thorough,” new ed. post 8vo. 9s. 
ardwicke’s Shilling House o! Commons, 32mo. ls. 
ardwicke 's Shilling Knightage, 32mo. 
's Designs for Villas and ao Houses, folio, 42s, 
offman ifeg, a pared, Living for Christ, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
(A ), Farm Account Book and Journal, folio, 18s. 
tat it its Condition ; “Great Britain, its Policy, 8vo. 1s, 
] cing (SW) .), Comets: their Constitution and Phases, 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
ing (J ), Ernest, the Pilgrim ; a Dramatic epee, ‘zmo. 4s. 
Ki ley (C.), Rig ad a Problem, new ed. 
etches near Altona, folio, hey 
The Adopted Daughter, post 8vo. 3s. 6c. 
long Lady C.), Sir Roland Ashtau; a Tale for the Times, new ed. 
2mo. 28, 























ee (A. peg Vaticanus Novum Testamentum, royal 8yo. 12s. 
n who have Risen: a Book for Boys, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Miller (H.), Sketch Book che 0) malar Geology, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Millhouse (J. ), Dialoghi Inglesi ed Italiani, 18mo. 2s. 


Neil ition and rats Lg 3rd ed. post 8vo. ls. 
Neil its: The mee: Debater, 2nd ed. gn pst Bo. ls. 
Norton (G. ), Proselytism in India, 8vo. 


ls. 
Original Poems for nfant Minds, Vol. 1, new ed. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Orleans (Duchess PP Deas rat y Mrs. ers, — 8vo. 6s. 
a Circle of the Sciences, re-issue, Vol. 5, post 
*s Moral Philosophy ‘with Ansonations by Whateiy, 8vo. 7s. 
Pali (C (C.), Vacation Thoughts on Capital Punishment, 4th ed. 


Is. 
Prince of the House of David. Edited by Professor Ingraham. 
ose 
18 (G. ), the Geology of Pennsylvania, 3 vols. 8vo. and Atlas, 
Ross (F.), Edward Charlton ; or, Life Behind the Counter, new ed. 
mo. 


2m 

Rowad the Sofa. By Author of “ Mary Barton.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Row (J.), Derivative Spelling, new ed. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Banith ie me The Problem of Squaring the Circle Solved, 8vo. 1s. 
Spurgeon’s Gems. Passages from his meng t kyo. 4s. 

ley (Lo rd), Speech on Financial Condition of peg, "aay ls, 
Stirling (J.), F ‘ailure of the Forbes Mackenzie Act, 
Trollope wh ), Thankfulness, a Narrative, 4th ed. ee. ie 6d. 
Trollo) th e Bertrains, a Novel 3 Vols, post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
aw abies og H.), How to Paint a House, 12mo. 2s. 





MISCELLANEA. 

In 1854, according to a pe to the House of 
Lords, there were 111 indictments for perjury, 
and 55 acquittals ; in 1853, 104 and 58 ; in 1852, 
157 and 95; and in 1851, 116 indictments, and 
87 acquittals. 

At a late ordinary meeting of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, the Rev. W. 
Gaskell read the following extract from a letter of 
the Rev. Thomas Belsham (dated Hackney, 
August 16, 1805), containing an account of a visit 
which he had just paid to the Duke of Grafton, in 
which the following passage occurs, and Mr. Gas- 
kell wished to know whether any member of the 
Society could confirm the statement made in it : 

* Admiral Cosby told me one circumstance which was 
curious. When he was commander-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean, during the last war, at the time that we were 
in possession of Corsica, and when Sir Gilbert Elliot was 

overnor-general of the island, General Paoli introduced 

onaparte, then a yo man, to the governor and to the 
admiral as a friend of his who would be glad to be em- 
ployed in the service of England; but these wise men, 
not having Laveter’s skill in physiognomy, rejected the 
pro , which obliged Bonaparte to offer his services to 
the rench, and this was the rise of Bonaparte’s fortune. 
I had often heard that Bonaparte had offered his  sejernand 
to the English and had been rejected, but I hardly 
credit to it till I learned it from Admiral Cosby himself. 
Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Roberts said that, in their 
boyhood, they had often heard a similar state- 
ment made, but were not aware on what authority 
it rested. 

CHALYBEATE SPRING IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
—At St. Gover’s Well, on the south side of the 
gardens, between the round pond and the Ken- 
sington Road, a neat drinking fountain has been 
erected for public use, and numbers of persons are 
continually resorting to the well for the purpose 


| 10,477. 


of drinking the water medicinally. Mr. Barnes 
has analysed it, and found that it contains the 
following substances : bases—potassa, magnesia, | 


soda, protoxyde of iron, lime, and ammonia: | 


acids—hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, sulphuric | 
acid, carbonic acid, and silicic acid. 


Sourh KeEnsincron Museum. — During the 
week ending March 5th, 1859, the visitors ; have 
been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 5024; on Monday, and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 4509. On the three 
Students’ days (admission to the public 6d.), 649, 
one Students’ evening, Wednesday, 295. Total, 
From the opening of the Museum, 
809, 004. 


Many months ago the newspapers contained 
accounts of the clandestine baptism of a Jewish 
child at Bologna, named Edgar Mortara, in the 


| Roman Catholic faith unknown to its parents ; of 


its removal to Rome, for the purpose of being 


| brought up a Roman Catholic ; and of the refusal 


of the Papal authorities to surrender the child to 
its parents. The circumstances excited great sen- 
sation all over the world among Jewish commu- 
nities; and deputations were sent to Rome to 
intercede with the Pope, but hitherto without 
effect. An English deputation has proceeded to 
the Eternal City upon the same errand, consisting 
of Sir Moses Montefiore, Dr. Hodgkin, and others ; 
and the London Synagogues are all offering up 
prayers for the success of the mission. 


The first newspaper was published in North 
America in 1704, and the second in 1720. When 
the revolution began in 1775 there were only 35 
newspapers published in the United States ; in 
1810 there were 359; in 1828, 852; in 1840, 
1631; in 1850, 2526; and at the present time 
there’ are nearly 4000 published. In 1850 the 
aggregrate number of copies of newspapers cir- 
culated in the United States was nearly 427 
millions. 

An important work on Western Africa, under 
the title of ‘‘ A Voyage to the Coast of Western 
Africa, with a description of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, as also of those of the 
adjacent islands of Cape Verde,” is announced in 
the Cape papers. It is from the pen of a gentleman 
who is well known as a Portuguese writer, and 
who forms one of an eminent brotherhood of 
authors, Don Francisco Travassos Valdez, at 
present holding the appointment of Arbitrator for 
the King of Portugal at the Mixed Commission in 
Cape Town. In England he is a known determined 
enemy to slavery, and in his native country as a 
great traveller in Western Africa, as a ready and 
happy fewilletonist, and as a distinguished civil 
officer. 





“C. D.”’ has been received, and is under consideration. 





HERE. JOACHIM begs to announce that he 


will give THREE CONCERTS in MAY for the performance 

of BEETHOVEN'S QUARTETTS—especially those known as the 
POSTHUMOUS. 

The names of subscribers for the series will be received at 

Cuarrett & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street. Full particulars will be 

duly announced. 








LORD BROUGHTON’S TRAVELS. 
This day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


TtALy : Remarks made in Several Visits from 
arp tite Kear 1816 to 1854. By the Right Hon. LORD BROUGHTON, 
:.C.B. 


“ Lord Byron is in every page of these volumes as a silent influence, 
and Lord Broughton takés rank as the first and best of the poet’s 
commentators. We may add that he takes rank among the very 
best of that race who are fast dying out, but who in their day 
occupied the ce ee position among our English travellers 
—the classical 

“The hand of 2 “4 a and elegant scholar so delicately manipu- 
lates old topics, that they seem fresh and instructive even to those 
who have long since formed their opinions upon them.”—Literary 
Churchman. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Third Edition, revised — Wagreag a (1858), with Dlustrations, 
vols. 8vo, 30; 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA AND 
OTHER PROVINCES OF TURKEY IN EUROPE AND 
eit A, Bp CONSTANTINOPLE, 1809-10. 
rd Broughton has added to the text numerous notes, embody- 
Mes ae views of Seer arf Dr. Holland, Colonel Mure, and 
other travellers, o ints relating to the topography 
and antiquities of Greece. The act that the journey these volumes 
record was undertaken in coment with Lord Byron, and contain 
many interesting anecdotes and traits of character concerning him, 
gives the ig oon additional value, and increases its claims to preser- 
vation.”—Press. 








Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


| PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Mancu 12, 1859, 


SESSION 1g39, 


Just published, 


| MANNING THE NAVY. 


Price 


INCLOSURES. 1éth Re 


24 pp. foolscap folio. Price 3d. 


22 pp. foolscap folio. Price 3d. 


we HARBOURS OF REFUGE, Re 





Rec of 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
the Affairs of. 
Region on Fraser River. Price 2s. 


8th General Report. 14 pp. foolscap folio. 





had at very low prices of— 
Mr. HANSARD, 32, Abingdon Street, 


Fleet 8 
Messrs. LONG MAN, rnoster Row, E.' 
Messrs. BLACK EDINBU RGH; and 

essrs ) Si 
Messrs. HODGES & SMITH, | DUBLIN. 


reet, 


TITHES, ENGLAND AND WALEs. 


of Commissioners for 1858. 4 pp. foolscap folio. Price }4. 


Part I. 92 pp. foolscap folio, 


missioners of Inquiry. 20 pp. AT. + of Com. 
PRISONS, GREAT BRITAIN. 


of Ly ag of. Part III, Northern District, 


Price 34, 
24th, Rep 


70 pp. dem 


Report 


port of Commissioners, 
COPYHOLDS. 17th Report of Commissioners, 


port of Com. 


the Re 
S ommnitee “of Hous of Commons in 1858. “port of ‘the Selet 
ce 


24 Pp. foolseap folig, 


Papers _relatiy 
e 
with Map of é 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS OF 


pt td llth General Report. 108 pp. foolscap 


folio. Prige 


CHURCH ESTATES COMMISSIONERS, 


Price 2d. 


The above and all descriptions of Parliamentary Papers may be 


‘Westminster, 


and 6, Great ‘Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
Messrs. E RE &SP0' “‘pedubamens New Street Square, 


LONDON; 
C. ; 


And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country, 





PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS BY 
Just published. 


42 pp. foolscap folio. Price 1s. 6d. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
half-year ending 31st December, 1858. 


RAILWAYS, 
foolscap folio. Price 5d. 


BOARD OF TRADE, 


(TARIFFS. tem of the Alterations made in 
the Tariffs of Fore’ Countries during th 
August, 1858. 40 pp. foolscap folio. Price 5d. — 


WRECKS AND CASUALTIES ON COASTS 


OF UNITED KINGDOM, WITH CHART. 


Return of, for 1858, 


Return of, for the 


24 pp. foolscap folio. Price &d. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Returns for the half-year ending 30th June, 1856. 38 pp 





Fleet Street, E.C. ; 


Messrs. BLACK, EDINBURGH; 
CS8Ts. OM 
Messrs, HODGES & SMITH, \ DUBLIN. 


The above, and all descri of Parli Papers, may be 
had at very low prices of—— a ee 
Mr. HANSARD, 32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, 

and 6, Great ‘rurnstile, 


incoln’s Inn Fields ; 
Messrs. EYRE& SPOTTISW OODE, New Street Square, pLONDON; 


Messrs. LONGMAN, Paternoster Row, E.C.; 
Messrs. and 


And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 





On Wednesday next, Part 


Practical. By HENRY D 


II. price 4s. 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY Biographical, Bibliogta ical, itera, and 


Loxeman, Brown, Green, Lonomans, & Rosents. 





HE LIFE OF JABEZ 


THOMAS 2 BUD 
and royal 8v 


In the press, and may be expected in April, the first Volume of 


BUNTING, D.D. 


With notices of contem; Na: persons and events, by his Son, 
ING; in two volumes, crown 8¥0. 


London : Loneman & Co. Sold by Joun Mason. 
Edinburgh: Apam & Cuarces Brack. 
May be had of all Booksellers. 





HANDBOOK OF INDIA. 


Voe abulariesand Dialogues of the s) 


lL. EASTWICK, late Professor at Hailey ybury College. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR INDIA. 
Now ready, with Maps, Parts I. and IT. post 8vo. 24s. 


—MADRAS AND 


BOMBAY. Intended for the use of Travellers rs, Officers, and 
Civilians ; containing Information useful before 
Outfit, Health, Expenses, Comfort, the Overland Route, &. 
guages. By 


as to 
starting With 
EDWARD 


eS 





REV. DR. HOOK’S CHURCH 
Now ready, 8th Edition, 


D.D., Dean of Chichester. 


DICTIONARY. 


, Svo. 16s. 


CHURCH DICTIONARY : 


R&rERENCE FoR THE CLERGY AND StuDENTS. By W. F. HOOK, 


A MANUAL OF 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, 8vo. 


DISTRICTS, as = 01 


2d. 


ESULTS OF AN EXPERIMENT ON THE 
SYSTEM, OF EDUCATION, IN _RU 


By 





C. PAGET, Esq., M 





ee : Bett & Datpy, 186, 


Fleet Street. 
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WOE 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. cnet ace [HE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID ; 


—+— 
In 6 vols. price 30s. cloth. 


ORDSWORTH’S POETIC AL WORKS. A 
W New Edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems. 
Epwarv Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 








In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 


W onpsWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. A 


New Edition. 
*.* The above are the only complete Editions of Mn. Worpswortn’s 
. 


Works. ‘Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 








In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 


ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
W New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 








Price 6s. cloth. 
Te EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. With Preface and Notes by Witt 


JOHNSTON. _Epwanv Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





_—_—_ 


Price 9s. cloth. 
PENNYSON'S POEMS. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., 


Eleventh Edition. 


Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
PENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 


IPEXNYSON’'S MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Second Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 
[’ MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. price 12s. cloth. 
((OLERIDGE'S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 





AMPBELL’'S POETICAL WORKS. _Illus- 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 
Price 9s. cloth. 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. _ Illus- 


trated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 
Epwanrp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
ROGERS'S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 


ROGERS’ ITALY. Illustrated by 56 Vig- 


nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
RoGERs's POETICAL WORKS. 
by numerous woodcuts. 
B""" y Moxon & Co., Dover Street.” 


Illustrated 





Price 7s. cloth. 


H's POEMS. Tenth Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 


F's POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
Eighth Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 3 vols. price 15s. cloth. 
QHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
MRS. SHELLEY. 


Epwanry moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 


KAAaTs's POETICAL WORKS. 


Memoir by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


With a 


LIST 


PRINCIPAL WORKS 


PRESENT SEASON 
IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
poral 


Ava Berns, sy Gores Exior, 

Ex.is’s Visits To MapaGascar. 

Tus Bertgams, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Hamitton’s Lecturgs oN METAPHYSICS. 
Wat WILL HE DO WITH IT? 

Wuatety on Parzy’s Morar Puriosopny, 
Hvueu Minixr’s Lecrvures on GEOLOGY. 
Wuits’s History or France. 
CaRLyLe’s FRinDRICH THE SECOND. 
Kannz’s WANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST. 
Masson’s Lirzg anp Times oF MILTON. 
Tae Scourine oF THE WuitE Horse. 
Marsuman’s Lirx or Carey. 

Parpor’s Epitsopges oF Frencu History. 
Crvitizep America, BY T. C. Grattan. 
Howirt’s History oF THE UNITED StatEs. 
Lire oF Dovetas JERROLD. 

Hopson’s TWELVE YEARS IN INDIA. 
BuakESLEY’s RESIDENCE IN ALGERIA, 
Lire or THomas Uwins, M.A. 

Doran’s PicturEs AND PANELS. 
Forstrr’s BroGraPnHicat Essays. 
ManseEt’s Bampton LEctTvurEs. 

Baron AtpDERSON’s LIFE AND CHARGES. 
Lorp CamPBELL’s Essay on SHAKESPEARE, 
Tue Boox or THe THames, By Mrs, 8, C, Hatt, 
Watroue’s Latest JouRNALS. 

Sanrorp’s Historica, Stup1es. 
Coretta’s History or NapuEs. 
RoseErtson’s LEctuRES AND ADDRESSES, 
Visits to ITraty, py Lorp Broventon. 
Kine’s Itartan VaLLeys OF THE ALPS. 
Aanzrs Hoprtoun, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
GatitENGa’s Lirs IN PigpMonNT. 

Lirz or M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK: 
Bucxir’s CrvivisaTion in ENGLAND. 
Murrneap’s Lire or James Wart. 
Porter’s KNIGHTS OF Matta, 

JonxEs’s NaTURALIST’s AQUAVIVARIUM, 
Kayer’s CHRIstIaANITy In INDIA. 
Mvtxer’s LireraturE oF GREECE. 
Gutuere’s INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS. 
Dasent’s TaLEs From THE Norse. 

Tue Port Royrauists.—New Edition, 
THe Unrrotectep Fremaves IN SICILY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM JAY. 
BuckineHam’s Court or Groree IV. 
Wraxacu’s Armiks or Evrops. 
Anprews’ History or JOURNALISM. 
JournaL, BY Mrs. Datrympie Evuiorr. 
Ocrota, BY Captain Mayne REID. 

Tuer Two Sricrirs, py Jutta Kavanaau. 
TxHomson’s RESIDENCE IN PALESTINE. 
Livinestonr’s TRAVELS IN AFRICA, 
Taytor’s Logic in THEOLOGY. 

Winter Evenines, By Lertcn Ritcare, 
De Qurincy’s LeADERS IN LITERATURE. 
Freer’s Henry THE THIRD OF FRANCE. 
AGAssiz ON CLASSIFICATION. 

WiLkinson on Contour anp TASTE. 
Cutt anp Perv, sy Lorp DUNDONALD. 








The present rate of increase exceeds 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


per Annum, 


CONSISTING CHIBFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST 
AND VALUE, 





Single Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, 
Manchester. 





R, THREE YEARS IN THE HOLY CITY. By the Rev. 
Professor J. H. INGRAHAM. 


London: Arruur Hatt, Viatvs, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in one vol., post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


R. PRINCES JOURNAL; OR, AN 

ACCOUNT OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE WORKS 
OF THE DEVIL IN THE HUMAN SOUL BY THE LORD 
JESUS CHRIST THROUGH THE GOSPEL. 


London: Hatt & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just ready, Second Edition, en crown 8vo. 


ASENT’S TALES FROM THE NORSE. 


Edinburgh: Epmonston & Dovetas, 


London: Hamirroy, 
ams, & Co. 





In a few days, 8vo. with Portrait, cloth 10s. 6d. 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL DE 


FOE, with Remarks digressive and discursive. By WILLIAM 
CHADWICK 


London: Jonn Russet. Suiru, 36, Soho Square. 





PROFESSOR BOOLE’S DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
This Day is Published, price lis. 
TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS. By GEORGE BOOLE, F.R.S., Professor of Mathe- 


matics in the Queen's University, Lreland, Honorary Member of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society. 


Cambridge: Macmiiian & Co., and 23, - precaees Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 





MR, TODHUNTER’S TRIGONOMETRY. 
This day is published, price 5s. 
LANE TRIGONOMETRY FOR THE USE 
OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. With numerous Exam 148. 


By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Jo) 
College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge : Macs11 — Reb Co., and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
arden, London. 





Next week may be had at all the Libraries, 


MEMOIRS | OF THE EMPRESS CATHERINE 
II. OF RUSSIA, written by herself, and Edited with a 
Preface by ALEXANDER Henzey ; ted from the French. 


“That these extraordinary Memoirs are genuine we sce no reason 
to doubt.” —Times, 7th Jan. 


Treusner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. royal Svo. 2000 Fy gy Illustrations, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 21. 8s. 


EMOIRS OF LIBRARIES, TOGETHER 
WITH A_ PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF LIBRARY 
ECONOMY. By EDWARD EDWARDS. 
London: Tausnzr & Co.,60, Paternoster Row. 





THE LATE MAJOR HODSON. 
This Day, Second Edition, with Additions and Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
WELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE 
IN INDIA. Being Extracts from the Letters of Major W. 


8. R. HODSON, Commandant of Hodson’s Horse; includi: a 
Personal Narrative of the Siege of Delhi and Capture of the King. 





Edited by his Brother, the Rev. GEORGE H. HODSON, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Joun W. Parxer & Son, West Strand. 
STURM’S REFLECTIONS. 
2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
EFLECTIONS ON THE BEING AND 


ATTRIBUTES OF GOD, and on His Works, both in —— 
and Providence, for — and in the Year. By C C. STURM. 
New Edition, Corrected greatly Enlarged by Dr. ADAM 
CLARKE, LL‘D., FAS., 


London Witt joan & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Illustrated with 64 ms ooh crown 16mo. cloth, red 
ges, 38. 6d. 
UARLES’ (F.) SCHOOL OF THE HEART, 
AND HIEROGLYPHICS OF THE LIFE OF MAN. 
Uniform with the above, 
QUARLES’ EMBLEMS, crown 16mo. price 4s. 
London: Wit Terao & Co, 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





NEW POEM ON MACCLESFIELD FOREST. 
Price 5s. cloth; or 7s. 6d. with bevelled boards and gilt edges, 
PELL-BOUND : A Tale of Mesclotent Forest, 


in Verse. By REDGIRDLIE, the Forest F 
London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster ieee 





Just published, price 2s. 6d.,a new edition of 
HE TABLE OF COLOURS FOR OIL 


PAINTING. By WILLIAM LINTON, Associate Juror for the 
Examination of the Colours sent to the Great Exhibition of 1851. 





Lonous™ & Co, 
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J. F. HOPE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
BLIGHT; 
’ 
oR, 
THE NOVEL HATER. 
By the Auruor of ‘‘Goop 1n Everyruine,” &c. 
‘‘There is incident enough, character enough, 


and clearness enough, to furnish materials for half- 
a-dozen modern romances.” —Leader. 








AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW WORK 
By C. F. HOWARD. 


— 


2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
GILBERT MIDHURST, 
M.P. 


Avutuor oF ‘‘ Otympvus,” *‘ Essays FoR 
THE AGE,” &c. 





J. F. Hops, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





New Historical Poem on Russia. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d., extra cloth. 


r x Vy 
LGA; OR, RUSSIA IN THE TENTH 
CENTURY. “ The period selected is that which intervened 
between the first introduction of the Christian religion by the 
Empres« Olga, °nd the time when it was finally established under 
her grandson Vladimir. The historical details are strictly in accord- 
ance with the narrations of the Chroniclers.”’ 


London: Knicut & Son, Clerkenwell Close. 





Now ready, price 3s. 
POBERT BURNS, AND OTHER LYRICS. 
By GERALD MASSEY, Author of “ Babe Christabel,” &c. 


London: W. Kent & Co. (late D. Rosve), 86, Fleet Street. 
Vdnburgh : A. Ector, Princes Street. 





Thirty second Edition, price ls. 


TRa P bh, CATCH A 


A SUNBEAM. 


“ Shows how energy, perseverance, industry, charity, faith, hope, 
and content will gild as with a sunbeam the dullest days, and make 
the lowliest habitation cheerful.” —Critic. 4 

“Tn telling a simple story, and in the management of dialogue, the 
-wuthor is excelled by few writers of the present day.”—Literary 

tte. 
— Also, by the same Author, price ls. each, 


OLD JOLLIFFE. 


THE SEQUEL TO OLD JOLLIFFE, 
THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK. 
ONLY. 


THE CLOUD WITH THE SILVER LINING. 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

THE STAR IN THE DESERT. 

COMING HOME. Lately Published. Price 2s. 

THE DREAM CHINTZ, with Illustrations. 
JAMFS GODWIN. 2s. 6d. 

SIBERTS’ WOLD. New Edition (in the press). 


London : Simpxrn, Marsnatx, & Co., and may be had of all Book- 
sellers in Town and Coun’ 


By 





OMPOSERS OF MUSIC (Amateur or Profes- 
sional propos'ng to bring their WORKS before the public will 
find wnnsual advantages in the publishing department of Messrs. 
ROBERT CO 'KS & Co., Her y's music publishers, v 
Moderats charges, combined with accuracy, elegance, and despatch ; 
the confident al assistance (when desired) of revision of MS. by most 
able comip»sers, and the publicity afforded by their widely circulated 
cataloru’s New Burlington Street, W. 


















H ARTS ALMANAC FOR ECONOMIZERS, 
u. paclees may be had of the publisher, at the depot, 69. 
of anv respectable bookseller. Sent on receipt of 

olesale 4s. per hundred. 


Fleet 8 met 
one postag stamp. Wh 





NEW NATURE-PRINTED 
WORKS. 


—p~— 


MESSRS. BRADBURY & EVANS 

beg to announce that they are pre- 
paring for publication the following works, 
all in one uniform large octavo size, in which 
the objects will be reproduced by the novel 
and beautiful art of Nature-PrinTING, as 
shown in the large folio work on Ferns, 
published by them, but which is now en- 
tirely out of print. The Nature-Printed 
Illustrations will all be executed by Mr. 
Henry Brapzury. 








THE BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
By WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE, Esq. 


This work will be completed in Four Volumes, 
price £2 2s. each. It will contain 220 Nature- 
Printed Illustrations, and 960 pages of Descriptive 
Letter-Press. The First Volume will be published 
on May 31; and the remaining volumes at 
intervals of three months until completion. 





THE BRITISH FERNS, 
BY THOMAS! MOORE, F.LS., F.HS., &. 


This work will be completed in Two Volumes, 
price £2 2s, each. The First Volume will be pub- 
lished on the 30th July ; and the Second on the 
31st October. The Descriptive Letter-Press is the 
same as that of the folio Edition, with consider- 
able additions ; but the Nature-Printed Illustra- 
tions, 110 in number, are entirely new. 





THE BRITISH MOSSES. 


By GEORGE LAWSON, Ph.D., 
Late Demonstrator of Botany and Vegetable Histology to 
the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 

This work will form One Volume, containing 
about 360 pages of Descriptive Letter-Press ; and 
30 Nature-Printed Plates, representing upwards of 
200 species and varieties. It will be ready for 
publication in December. 


** Detailed Prospectuses of the above may be 
had by application to the Publishers. Further 
particulars of the following will be duly announced. 


THE BRITISH LICHENS. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 





THE TREES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Professor LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.H.S., &c. 





EXOTIC FERNS. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.H.S., &. 





London : 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





“JUNIOR UNITED SERVICE Go 
J “ London, Secretary’s Office, 2st J CLUB 


“Sir,—After a long course of experiments with ey) 8a, 
Economising Gas Burners, the pollber which is highh your Patent 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throu: ow , 
and I herewith enclose order for same. Bhout the Ciy}’ 


“Tam Sir, your obedient Servant, 


“Huzert G. de Carrere 
“ Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” secrete. 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDOoy 


“ Secretary’s Office , 28 ruary é 
‘* Srr,—I beg to inform you that the trial of ome’ » 188, 
ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Comte 





decided on their adoption throughout the Chub. ttee have 
request that they be fitted up without delay. “ mare thereto 
(Signed) “WItttaM Henry pp Cuneaans 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” “ i 
As no other Burner really and scientifically 
speaking economises Gas, noneare genuine unless 4 
marked thus :— 


Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) 
City Deport :—69, FLEET STREET. H e WwW, H, 
West-Enp Deror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT-Cincvy 








LONDON. 
TRADE kr MARK. 
PATENT CORN FuLovg 


WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAME, 
HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EACH PACKET. 
For Puddings, Custards, &c., preferred to the best Arrow Root, 
and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids The Lancet says, 
“This is superior to anything of the kind known,”—See Reports 
also from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, and Muspratt. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c. at 8d. per 16 02. packet. 


Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Tronmonger Lane, London, 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR 


THE BEARD, WHISKERS, & MOUSTACHIOS, 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally in high repute for its unprecedented suecess during 
the last sixty years fn the growth and ihprovemaas of the Human 

air. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey—strengthens 
weak hair, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff—and makes it beau- 
tifally soft, pliable, and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
peculiarly active ; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
Moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Chil- 
dren it is sonore recommended, as forming the basis of a i 
head of hair. Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronag: 
of Royalty, and the Aristocracy throughout Europe ; while its in 
troduction into the Nursery of Roy alty and the high esteem in whieh 
it is universally held, with numerous testimonials constantly re 
ceived of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits.— 
Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s, 6é.; 
and double that size, 21s. 

CAUTION !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &e. 

in white letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS,’ is 


Red Ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists ani 
Perfumers. 











ANOTHER TESTIMONIAL IN FAVOUR OF 


De. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 

From ‘Mr. A Scott, 42, Trongate, Glasgow. “Iam glad to say 
that the demand for Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers has commenced 
this season very briskly. I believe I keep in stock every cough 
medicine which has been advertised, either in time past or preseat, 
but there is not one of them which has gained the same popularity 
as your Wafers. In severe coughs, asthma, and where there is » 
tendency to consumption, the working classes and others who cannt 
well afford it prefer to pay 2s. 9d. for a box of Pulmonic Wafers ty 
boxes of a similar size which can be got for a smaller sum. I think 
this is an unmistakeable proof of their efficacy. A. Scorr.” 


Dr. Locock’s Putmonic Warrrs give instant relief, and a rapid 
cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath 
and lungs. 

To Stncers anpd Pusiic Srraxens they are invaluable for clearing 
and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. Price 
1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all druggists. 





DALTEN BURG’S ORIENTAL’ OIL is the 

finest and most agreeable remedy ever used for Baldness or 
Grey Hair. It speedily restores the hair when it bas fallen cff fiom 
sickness or any other cause; strengthens and beautifies it, and 
imparts to it a permanent lustre and silky softness. Price 2s.‘° 
and 5s. 6d. per bottle ; by post 12 stampsextra. 


DT) ALTENBURG’S DENTIFRICE, an Oriental 

preparation of peculiar efficacy in preserving and embellis! ng 
the Teeth, imparting to them a brilliant polish and perfect w! te 
ness, strengthening the gums, and in rendering the breath fragrast 
and pure. Price 1s. 1}d. per box ; by post 16 stamps. 


Cavtioy.—The unprecedented success of these celebrated artic)es 
has called forth numerous spurious imitations, None can be go] 
without the signature of the proprietors, D’'Atrensere & Co. Fox 
by them at 38, Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, and by Chen:.ots 
and Perfumers. 





“ 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILIS.— 
DIPTHERIA—PUTRID SORE THROAT. These diseass 
are constitutional, a themselves locally, and the severity of 
the throat attack depends more on the general fever than on loc: 
inflammation. The fever in the Scarlatina now prevailing is ex 
throat is consequently very 
§ rding to the Report of the Registrar-General it 's 
fearfully fatal this season. Three times more deaths are sscribed 
this formidable malady than have been registered to it since 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT well rubbed into the throat and fom 
aided by his Pills, checks the alarming symptoms with ww fat it 
certainty, and re- blishes the strength, at the same time that if 
’ 


prevents ulterior glandular gatherings, and inflammatory dropsy 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122, Patt Matt, S.W. 


Company has been formed for the 


HE above npc epg’ : 
nse of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
- perp ith PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 


of at least 30 per cent. 


SHE Dy caceccacccee 20s, & 24s. per doz. 
UTH AFRICAN SHERR 
nb AFRICAN PORT ........+:005-5 ,- 208.& 24s. ,, 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 
RIA SHERRY .......... 32s. . 
vam ey to excellent and natural wine. ‘ 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. 
eraRKNS to that usually charged 60s. per doz, * 
ILD PORT .........00-5 coose O20. 
SPLENDID 0 Ten years in the wood. 43 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ......scccceee 52s. & 60s. ,, 


kages included, and free to any London Railway 
Bottles and pac Station. 


Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 








WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 


AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 

“Wine rx Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 

(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 

or Sourn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 
Pang bem in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected 
them to careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 
estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness, 
the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly 
totheir purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied 
Smosh less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly 
asstrong ; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from 
ration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are 

sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 

Place, London. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLIN PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 





Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
orapproved reference prior to delivery. 

“Tfnd your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and TI have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London “Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 





WINES AT HALF DUTY. 
OUTH AFRICAN PORT AND SHERRY, 


20s. and 24s. per dozen. SOUTH AFRICAN MADEIRA and 
AMONTILLADO, 24s. per dozen. Pure, full body. with fine aroma. 


“ After giving them a very close scrutiny, we can, with the greatest 
confidence, recommend these Wines to our friends.’”—Vide Morning 
Herald, Nov. 6, 1858. : 

“We have great pleasurein bearing our testimony to the superior 
bro of the Wines of Messrs. Brown & Brough.”—Vide Morning 

iver, Nov. 8, 1858. 

“Some samples which we have selected from the extensive and 
superior stock of Messrs. Brown and Brough, prove upon trial, that 
these Wines are richer and finer flavoured than much of the foreign 
wine.”—Vide John Bull, Novy. 13th, 1858. 


A pint sample of either for 12 Stamps. 
Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus, Terms, Cash. 
Country Orders must contain a Remittance, 
BROWN & BROUGH, Wine and Spirit ee 29, Strand, and 
24, Crutched Friars, London. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, : nd the 
wed generally that, by a novel application of his unr valled 
inery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a New series of his 
luctions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
lap robation, and defy competition. 

Pen rs the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
js ged are oy up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the a” of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G. has 
is 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
sehen tte especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
ity, and with tine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various Kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
“applied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. F 





” ° 
AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
4 though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be peculiarly free from acidity,and very superior to recent impor- 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 





a] nl J . 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the finest con- 
dition, is now being delivered by Harrixoron, Panxer, & Co. 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Lresic and all the 
Faculty, is supplied in Bottles and in Casks of 18 gallons and 
upwards, by ARRINGTON, Parker, & Co., Wine and Spirit 
Merchants, 5$ Pall Mall, London. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
7HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


Vy TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :— Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our bb rvs ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of er in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King’s cee Hospital, &c.; C.G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow- 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital; 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital; W. 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 

‘.R.8.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
mus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others. 
descriptive circular may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cir- 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manu- 


facturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s.6d. Postage, ls. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 10d, 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


- Na NT TXT NED Cr 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e. 
-4 'he material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent MY tt in all 
ca of WEAKN and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
Vv 8, SPRAINS 
sive 




















,&e, It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


& > Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 








K EATING S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

What diseases are more fatal in their consequences than 
neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The 
first and best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, ls. 14d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. each, by THomas Keratine, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the World. 





| EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 
- FOUNDLAND), perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and free 
from adulteration of any kind, having been analysed, reported on, 
and recommended by Professors TAY LOR and THOMSON, of Guy’s 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. 
PEREIRA, say that “the finest oil is that most devoid of colour, 
odour, and flavour.” 
Half pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints 2s. 6d.; Quarts 4s. 6d., imperial. 


79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





, ah + 
| O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by Mega of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.” 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache.” 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.’ 








re 7 > 4 
NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 

the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by RIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny t 
stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, 
and they will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental 
ana moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 


writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. am 
pleased with the aceurate description you have given of myself.”— 
Miss Jones. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 





CG °COA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR'S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse , 42, Ludgate Hill London, E.C. 





LAV LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, FEBRUARY 28, 1859. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the BOOKS FOR THE 
TRANSFER OF SHARES in this Society will be closed on 
EDNESDAY the l6th day of MARCH next, and will be reopened 
on WEDNESDAY the 6th day of APRIL next. 
The Dividend for the year 1858, will be payatle on and after 
THURSDAY, the 7th day of APRIL next. 
By Order of the Directors, 
WIttiam Samvet Downes, Actuary. 





CEstasBiisHEpD 1841.) 


EDICAL INVALID AND GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Empowerep py Sporn Act or PARLIAMENT. 
_At the SEVEN NTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 25th 
November, 1858, it was shown that on the 30th June last:— 
The Number of Policies in force was 
‘The Amount Insured was 
The Annual Income was nearly 


The new policies issued during the last five years are as follows :— 
5411 Policies for 2,599,6587. yielding 110,624/. in Premiums, showing 
an average yearly amount of new business of more than 


HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


The Society has paid claims on 1002 Policies, assuring 426,0441. 
since its establishment in 1841. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at as 
moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 


INDIA.—Officers in the Army and civilians proceeding to India, 
may insure their lives on the most favourable terms, and every pos- 
sible facility is afforded for the transaction of business in India. 


INVALID LIVES assured on scientifically constructed tables 
based on extensive data, and a reduction in the premium is made 
when the causes for an increased rate of premium have ceased. 

Policies issued free of stamp duty, and every charge but the 
premiums. 

In the event of death during the days of grace, the risk binding on 
the Society if premium paid before the days of grace expire. 

Every information may be obtained at the chief office, or on 
application to any of the Society's agents. 


C. Dovetas Sincrr, Secretary. 















7 . y + 
HE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
Cash Account AnD Batance Sueer to 3lst December last, as 
laid before the Members of THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, at the General Meeting on WEDNESDAY, l6th FEB- 
RUARY, 1859, is now printed, and may be had on a written or 
personal ore at the Society’s Office, 39, King Street, Cheap 
side, E.C. To the Report and Accounts is appended a listof Bonuses 
paid on the Claims of the year 1858. 
Cuarces Incas, Actuary. 
Tue Mvrvat Lire Assurance Orrices, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE, 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 


JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

_ An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at_ the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Rait 
WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE May be insured against by the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

Witt J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 
A.D. 1714. 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FIRE AND LIFE. 
Offices: 81, Cornhill, and 70, Baker Street, London. 
And in BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 
HAMBURG, BERLIN, AND BERNE. 

RECEIPTS for FIRE INSURANCES falling due at LADY-DAY 
are now ready at the Head Offices, and with the respective Agents, in 
the Country. 

Fire and Life Insurances effected at equitable rates. 


Ws. B. Lewis, Secretary. 





EstaBiiswEp 1838. 


ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 18, King 
William Street, City. 
Directors. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 





Charles Baldwin, Esq. Sidney Gurney, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. W. K. Jameson, 
J.C. Dimsda! g John Jones, Esq. 


le, he 
William Elliot, M.D. 


John Nolloth, Esq. 
Robert Ellis, E: 


sq. Meaburn Staniland, Esq. 
J.P. Gem miey BS. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
John Gladstone, Esq. Walter Charles Venning, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 
The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. 
The assets of the spony 4 exceed £265,000. 
And its income is over ,000 a year. 
Advances in connection with Life Assurance are made on advan- 
tageous terms, either on real or personal security. 


Witt Rarnar, Actuary. 
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HISTORICAL NEW BOOKS OF TRAVELS. MAUNDER’S 
sp att POPULAR TREASURIES, 
BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. | jcrvns iron ihe | SNOW-FIELDS, 


1 
ISTORY of the KNIGHTS of MALTA, 
or the Order of the noe of St. John of Jerusalem. 
By Major WHITWORTH PORTER, Royal Engineers. 
With 6 TMustrations ...........ccrerererereees 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


11. 

(CAPTAIN BRIALMONT’S LIFE of the 
DUKE of WELLINGTON. Translated from the 

¥rench, with Emendations and Additions, by the Rev. 

G. R. GLEIG, M.A. Maps, Plans of Battles, and 

PANG wise er ssovesccesesccccsseveccssen Vols. I. and II, 8vo. 30s. 


In. 


BAzON BUNSEN’S WORK on 
ANCIENT EGYPT—Egypt’s Place in Universal 
History: an Historical Investigation. Translated by 
Cc. H. COTTRELL, M.A. Vol. III. with 7 Illustrations. 
8vo. 258. 

Iv. 


ARY ANNE SCHIMMELPEN- 
NINCK’S SELECT MEMOIRS of PORT-ROYAL, 
&c. Fifth Edition, carefully revised....3 vols., post 8vo. 21s. 


4; 
HE LIFE OF MARY ANNE SCHIM- 
MELPENNINCK. Author of Select Memoirs of Port- 
al. Edited by her relation, C. C. HANKIN. New 
Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VI 


GNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES of 

the QUEENS of ENGLAND, dedicated to QUEEN 

OTORIA. New Edition, thoroughly revised; with 
Portraits, 


Vit 


EV. G. R. GLEIG’S ESSAYS, Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Miscellaneous. Con- 
tributed chiefly to the Edinburgh and Quarterlu Reviews. 
¥ 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
VirtI. 


R. HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS 
selected from Contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review, Second Edition, with Additions. 
; 3 vols. fop. 8vo. 21s. 

x 


BiOGBAPHICaL and CRITICAL 
ESSAYS, reprinted from Reviews, with Additions 
and Corrections. By A. HAYWARD, Esq., Q.C. 

2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


x. 
IR JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in 
J ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY ; from the Edin- 
burgh Review. Third Edition, with copious Additions. 
2 vols, 8vo. 240. 
xI. 


IFE of MICHAEL ANGELO 
BUONAROTTI. By JOHN 8. HARFORD, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. Second Edition, thoroughly revised; with 20 
SOT INGNOR: 5.05.55 is00scccccceseseoscesesoentgtel 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


xIl. 


EMOIRS OF ADMIRAL PARRY, 
the Arctic Navi, r. By his Son, the Rev. E. 
PARRY, M.A. Fifth Edition; with Portrait and Coloured 
II sii -sEidtsedotbateev ase cseverevevasencteascavees Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


XIII. 


EMOIR of CAPTAIN BATE, R.N. 
By the Rev. JOHN BAILLIE, Author of ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Hewitson,”’ &c. Second Edition; with Portrait. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
xIv. 


EMOIR of THOMAS UWINS, R.A. 
By Mrs. UWINS. With his Letters from Italy; 

and his Correspondence with distinguished persons. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


LONDON : LONGMAN, BROWN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. pee 





lithographed and Rrinteh in Colours, LF tr rooks, from 
Sketches made on the spot in the years 1655, 1856, 1857, and 1858, by 
SG MUO ccnccescaceanr eiterexatampenteett soe Imperial folio, 638. 


‘ 2. 
JOHN’ FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


ROME, ITS RULER AND ITS INSTITU- 
TIONS. By JOHN FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. Secon 

Edition, conrected. and improved: with copious Additions, com- 
prising new chapters on the Vardinals, the Inquisition, the Campagna, 
2 Walk through a Roman Mad-house, a Visit to San Spirito with 
the Pope, the Roman Deaf and Dumb Pupils, Sketches of Schools 
and Asylums, Material Progress and Finance, the Jew-boy Mortara, 
the Distribution of Prizes in the Propaganda, &c. Post 8vo. with 
new Portrait. (Nearly ready. 


3. 
JAMES CAIRD, M.P. 
RAIRIE FARMING IN AMERICA: With 


Notes by the Way, on Canada and the United States, in the 
Autumn of 1858. By JAMES CAIRD, M.P., Author of “English 
Agriculture,” “ Letters on the Corn Crops,” “ High Farming,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo. (Just ready. 


4. 
PAUL KANE. 
ANDERINGS of an ARTIST among the 


INDIANS of NORTH AMERICA ; from Canada to Van- 
couver’s Island and Oregon, through the Hudson’s Bay Company's 
Territory, and back again. By PAUL KANE. With 21 Illustra- 
OMB . ccccccccsesaveccncccescccetocccsesccccseccucecencucsed Svo. 21s. 

ILLusTRaTions In Curomo-LiTHOGRAPHY. 
1. Portrait ofa half-breed Cree Girl.| 5. Group of Six Indian Chiefs. 
2. Flat-head Woman and Child. | 6. Medicine Pipe-stem Dance. 
3. Portrait of Man ce-Muckt. 7. Portrait of an Esquimaux. 
4. Portrait of Kee-akee ka saa-ka-| 8. White Mud Portage. 
wow with Pipe-stem. 
List or THE Woop ENGRAYvINGS. 
1. Encampment amongst the Is- , 8. Portrait of Ca-sa-nov. 
lands of Lake Huron. | 9 Burial Place on the Cowlitz 
2. Portrait of Aw-bon-waish-kum iver. 
3. Indian zie, 10. Portrait of Cul-chil-lum with 
4. Bpeenas y Torchlighton Fox Medicine Cap. 
River. 11. Chimney Rock — Colombia 
5. View at Red River Settle- | River. 
ment. 12. Winter Travelling in Dog- 
6. Group of Buffaloes. Sleds. 
q. “ers House, Rocky Moun: | 13. Horse Race. 
tains. 





J 


5. 
B. MOLLHAUSEN. 
JOURNEY from the MISSISSIPPI to 


the COASTS of the PACIFIC, with a United States Govern- 
ment Expedition. By B. MOLLHAUSEN es by hical Draughts- 
man and Naturalist to the Expedition. With an Introduction by 
Raron Humboldt. Translated by Mrs. Sinnett. With Map and 23 
PPNSIIEN, ¢ cvdtucasscsssnccetatevas¥esakesweuecesse 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


6. 
THOMAS FORESTER. 
RAMBLES in the ISLANDS of CORSICA 


and SARDINIA: with Notices of their History, Antiquities. 
and present Condition. By THOMAS FORESTER, Author of 
“ Norway in 1848-1849," &c. With 39 W Engravings and 8 Illus- 
trations in Colours and Tints, from Sketches made \ vias g the Tour 
by Lieut.-Col. Brpputru, Royal Artillery ; and a coloured Map. 
Imperial 8vo. 28s. 
“ Me. FORESTER'S book isin | which break, like bright islands, 
all respects new; the bril-| the broad flow of t rra- 
liant lithographs bring new land- | tive...... A volume of travel so 
scapes before our pe and new | original and varied as Mr. Fores- 
glimpses are opened by each of|ter’s is a rarity in our day.”— 
the little pencillings | Leaver. 





7. 
THE ABBE DOMENECH. 
ISSIONARY ADVENTURES in TEXAS 


and MEXICO: a Personal Narrative of Six Years’ Sojourn 

in these Regions. By the Abbé DOMENECH. Translated under 
the Author's superintendence. WithMap. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

” ADYENTURES are to be or untamed horse of the prairies ; 

found in the Abbé Dome- | at another, he shared in a steam- 

nech’s volume of every descrip- | boat race on the Hudson, which 

4 t h ith , either over-zealous 





7€ 8 », ap 
serpents, Indians ; night journeys | for the honour of his vessel, or 
through forests surrounded by | alarmed at the danger he was 
mewing animals with glaring | in, brought to an abrupt termina- 
eyeballs, and ending in sudden | tion by firing at the rival helms- 
and unexpected plunges ~ to | man, and frightfully wounding 
the knees in water in a lake| him. The collections of facts 
formed by the rains, while a ter- | in natural history are not less 
rific storm breaks overhead and | remarkable. . .. As a lively 
a thunderbolt fires the adjacent er of missionary 
bushes. On one occasion the | life in a newly-scttled country 
author performed a desperate | this work is both interesting and 
ride on the back of a mustang, | amusing.” —Economist. 





8. 
M. DE QUATREFAGES. 


RAMBLES of a NATURALIST on the COASTS 
of FRANCE, SPAIN, and SICILY. By A. DE QUATRE- 
FAGES, Member of the Institute ; Professor of Ethnology in the 
Museum of Natural History, Jardin des Plantes, Paris, &c. > 
lated, with the Author’s sanction and co-operation, by £. C. Orre. 
2 vols. post Svo. 15s. 
* M DE QUATREFAGES is; have received; as they bring 
* well and honourably er in an accessible shape 
ewe to i a in — vied is Nae bs) natura- 
mrope as a mt worker, a ists which was scattered through 
suceessful investigator, and an | memoirs and mon phs within 
writer. Asa pleasant | the reach of few. e work will 
addition to our scientific litera- | be read with pleasure for thesake 
ture, and as a book of travels far | of its enthus , its sketches of 
more g and the various coasts and their in- 
than 9 out of every 10 published h and its lati 0! 
his Rambles of a Naturalist de- | the marvels of organisation.” — 











serve the careful translation they | Leaver. 





1, 
GEOGRAPHY, 


MACNDEE SS TREASURY OF @fp. 
GRAPHY, Physical, Historical, Descriptis. 
and Political ; containing a succinct Accord a 
Every Country in the World : Preceded by’ 
Introductory Outline of the History of Fs 
a familiar Inquiry into the Varieties of Race 
Language exhibited by different Nations - and 
View of the Relations of Geography to Ast . 
and Physical Science. Completed by W: 
Hucues, F.R.G.8. New Edition, corrected ; with 
7 Maps and 16 Steel Plates ......... Fep. 8y0. 103 


2. 
HISTORY. 


MAUNDER’ S HISTORICAL 
TREASURY ; Comprising a General Ip. 
troductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient 
and Modern, and a Series of separate Histories of 
every principal Nation that exists ; their Ri 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral” 
Social Character of their respective Inhabitants: 
their Religion, Manners, and Customs, &&, Neo 
Edition, with a New Index............ Fep. 8y0, 10s, 


3. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
MAUNDER’S ‘TREASURY of 


NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular Dic ’ 


tionary of Animated Nature: In which the 
Zoological Characteristics that distinguish the 
different Classes, Genera, and Species, are com: 
bined with a variety of interesting Information 
illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom. To which are 
added a Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, anda 
Glossarial Appendix. New Edition ; with 900 
WOGGUIUR «5.5 c0ks tabssyccxesadenseons dese Fep. 8vo, 10s, 


4, 
SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


AUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and 
LITERARY TREASURY : A Popular En- 

ac omg of Science and the Belles-Lettres; 
including all branches of Science, and every 
subject connected with Literature and Art, 
Written in a familiar style, adapted to the com: 
prehension of all persons desirous of acquiring 
information on the subjects comprised in. the 
work ; but also adapted as a manual of convenient 
reference for the more instructed. New Edition. 
Fep. 8yo, 10s, 


BIOGRAPHY. 
AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
TREASURY: Consisting of Memoifi 
Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12, 
Eminent Persons of All Ages and Nations, form- 
ing a General Dictionary of Biography. ; 
Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


6. 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. . 
AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 
LEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE: 
A Popular Compendium of Universal Knowledge. 
Feap. 8vo. 10s. 


The SIX TREASURIES complete, price 3. 
cloth. Each Treasury ; 


12s. 6d. neatly whole bound in calf, 
12s. bound in roan, gilt edges, or 
10s. bound in cloth Ertored, 


May be had separately (as above). 





Printed by Joun Waxaton, of No. 17, James's Grove, Peckham, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brapeury & Evans, 
im at the office, No.4, Bouverie Street, Ficet Street, in the same precinct and city. 





in the precinct of Whitefriars, in the city of London ; and published by 
—Saturpay, March 12, 1859. 














